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Art.  I.  77/e  IVorkx  (^Jonathan  pAlwards,  A.M,;  with  an  Essay  on 
his  (renius  and  VV'ritinj^s,  by  Henry  Rocers;  and  a  Memoir  by 
Sereiio  E.  Dwight,  &c.  ike,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  London,  18!H. 

^PIIIS  Edition  of  President  Edwards's  Works  does  great  ere- 
^  dit  to  all  the  parties  coneemed  in  it.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
admirable  specimen  of  ty|H)graphy  which  it  affords,  it  contains 
several  articles  never  before  included  in  any  English  eilition  of 
the  President's  works ;  while  the  Life,  by  Sereno  E.  Dwight, 
and  the  Essay,  hy  Mr.  II.  Rogers,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  present  edition,  and  leave  little  to  be  either  desired  or  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  admirers  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  They  have  here 
nis  entire  works,  published  in  a  l)eautiful  and  cheap  form,  edited 
with  commendable  care,  and  defended  against  misapprehension 
by  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  vigour  and  acuteness. 

The  eminent  metaphysical  .divine  of  America  was  highly  de¬ 
serving  of  the  distinction  he  has  now  obtained, — of  appearing  in 
a  respectable  form,  accompanied  with  a  full  memoir,  and  the  very 
best  exposition  and  analysis  of  his  principal  treatises  which,  we 
believe,  has  hitherto  appeared.  This  edition  will  no  doubt  lie- 
come  the  standard  one  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  l)C8t,  and  is  therefore  justly  entitled  to  the  patronage  of 
divines  and  philosophers  of  all  classes. 

In  discharging  our  duty  towards  both  the  public  and  the 
parties  concerned,  we  conceive  that  we  shall  not  be  expected 
to  enter  into  any  general  estimate  of  the  excellencies  and  de¬ 
fects  of  Edwar^'^s  writings.  We  purpose  to  limit  the  range  of 
our  remarks,  in  the  present  article,  to  the  three  following  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  present  publication  ; — the  new  matter  from  Ed- 
wanls's  own  pen,  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Dwight,  and  the  Essay  by 
Mr.  Rogers. 
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Of  the  aihlition.il  works  introduced  in  this  Edition,  we  shall 
speak  first.  'I'lie  “  Ty|K*s  of  the  Messiah  is  one  of  these.  It 
was  a  j><)sthuinous  and  unfinislied  work  of  the  Author,  and  was 
puhlisncd  a  short  time  ago  in  America  hv  Screno  Dwight.  It 
consists  of  a  sort  of  running  commentary  upon  various  matters  of 
the  Old  'IVstaincnt,  winch  have  either  received  a  ty])ical  aspect 
hy  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  New  'I'estament,  or  which  could, 
by  analogy,  he  supposed  to  have  such  a  reference.  There  is 
nothing  original  or  new  in  l  al wards's  views  of  this  subject.  U|)on 
the  whole,  he  is  nuKlerate  in  his  interpretations,  though  (K'cu- 
sionally  he  ap])ears  to  us  to  verge  on  the  fanciful  and  the 
visionary,  llis  opinions  accord,  generally,  with  those  writers  who 
have  treated  the  same  subject,  both  before  and  since  his  time. 
'I'liere  is  a  total  absence  of  order  and  arrangement  in  this  ])iece, 
which  warrants  the  o])inion,  that  the  Author  had  sim])ly  intended 
it  as  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  observations  upon  4'ypes,  from 
which,  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  ]>roduced  a  systematic  work. 

'Fhc  other  ])rincipal  addition  to  the  AVorks  of  Edwards  con¬ 
sists  of  “  Notes  on  the  Hible."  These  have  only  recently  l)een 
published  in  America,  and  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Eng¬ 
land.  'rhey  occupy  1 10  of  the  large,  double-columned  pages  of 
the  present  Edition,  and  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character;  some 
critical,  some  historical,  and  many  of  a  practical  and  spiritual 
character.  We  cannot  speak  of  them  without  materially  (jualify- 
ing  our  commendation.  'Fhey  appear  to  have  l)ecn  collected  from 
various  Muirces,  and  are,  most  probably,  the  accumulations  of  the 
Author's  reading  through  many  years.  The  most  valuable  that 
have  struck  our  attention,  relate  to  the  evidence  collected  from 
the  other  books  of  the  Bible,  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  from  various  historical  authorities  not  particularly  noted,  of 
the  settlements  and  migrations  of  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Noah,  'riiese  arc  t(derably  full,  and  assume  the  form  of  short 
dissertations.  'There  are  many  useful  hints  scattered  through 
the  whole,  from  which  the  biblical  student  may  glean  valuable 
information,  in  a  condensed  form.  ^Vc  cannot  say,  however, 
that,  as  a  whole,  they  add  much  to  our  stock  of  biblical  criticism. 
This  was  a  de})artinent  for  which  Edwards  was  by  no  means 
well  qualified,  either  by  his  peculiar  mental  endowments,  or  by  his 
ciiucMtion.  llis  forte  was  metaphysical  reasoning,  not  philology. 
After  the  Notes  on  the  Bible,  we  have  some  occasional  sermons, 
to  the  numl>er  of  seventeen  ;  all  of  them  specimens  of  the  plain, 
judicious,  and  argumentative  style  which  tneir  Author  uniformly 
adopted.  I’o  a  grave  and  serious  mind,  they  would  prove  emi¬ 
nently  instructive  and  edifying;  but  they  jmssess  little  of  the 
character  of  eloquent  or  moving  appeals.  They  are  convinc¬ 
ing  and  impressive,  but  arc  addressed  to  the  understanding,  not 
to  the  affection®. 
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It  is  A  circumstance  inexplicahle  upon  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  a  s)>ecial  Divine  inHueiice,  that  a  preacher  so  uniformly, 
grave,  sober,  and  logical,  should  have  pn>duccd  such  deep  and 
lasting  effects  uimn  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  as  did  so  frequently, 
and  to  so  great  an  extent,  result  from  the  preaching  of  Edwards. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  bring  into  contrast  two  preachers  of  such 
op|>osite  qualities  as  Whitfield  and  Edwards ;  and  yet,  the  effects 
pnaluced  by  Edwards's  discourses,  were  often  as  great  and 
extensive  as  any  ]>roduced  by  Whitfield.  There  is  also  another 
view  in  which  Jonathan  Edwards  may  l>c  compartHl  with  the 
a)>ostolic  Englishman.  He  gave  a  religious  impulse  to  his  age 
and  to  his  country,  which  is  yet  felt.  Whitfield  was  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  producing  a  higher  tone  of  religious  sentiment  and 
feeling,  which,  hap))ily  for  England,  has  l)een  gradually  rising 
ever  since  the  eminent  man  that  produced  it  has  been  called  to 
his  reward.  To  him  and  his  evangelical  compeers  is  to  he 
.•utributed  a  marked  change  in  tlie  character  and  condition  of 
succeeding  generations.  Edwards,  in  like  manner,  though  by 
somewhat  different  means,  was  the  instrument  of  giving  an 
ini|)ulse  to  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  which  they  have  never 
lost,  and  of  placing  evangelical  truth  in  such  a  light  as  to  exert 
an  attractive  and  commanding  influence  over  the  spirits  which 
were  destined  to  guide  and  instruct  the  teeming  population  of 
vast  districts  of  the  American  continent. 

‘  The  nuniWr  of  those  men/  remarks  his  Biographer,  *  who  have 
pHnluml  great  and  permanent  changes  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  mankind,  and  stamped  their  own  image  on  the  minds  of  succeeding 
generations,  is  ctnnparatively  small ;  and,  even  of  this  small  numiHT, 
the  great  Iwdy  have  lK‘en  indebted  for  their  superior  efficiency,  at 
least  in  part,  to  extraneous  circumstances,  while  very  few  can  ascrilM* 
it  to  the  simple  strength  of  their  .own  intellect.  Yet,  here  and  there, 
an  individual  cun  be  found,  who,  by  his  mere  mental  energy,  has 
changed  the  course  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  led  mankind 
onward  in  that  new  and  better  j>ath  which  he  had  op<*ne<l  to  their 
view.  Such  an  individual  was  .Jonathan  Edwards.  Born  in  an 
obscure  colony,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  educated  at  a  seminary 
just  commencing  its  existence  ;  passing  the  laitter  j)art  of  his  life  as 
the  pastor  of  a  frontier  village,  and  the  residue  as  an  Indian  ^Missionary 
in  a  still  humbler  hamlet ;  he  discovered,  and  unfoldwl,  a  system  of 
the  Divine  moral  government,  so  new*,  so  clear,  so  full,  that  while  at 
Its  first  disclosure  it  needed  n(»  aid  from  its  friends,  and  feared  no 
opposition  from  its  enemies,  it  has  at  length  constrained  a  reluctant 
World  U»  l)ow  in  homage  to  its  truth.*  • 

Though  there  is  a  degree  of  exaggeration  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  extract,  yet  it  is  true  in  the  main.  Both  in  America  and  in 

•  Life  prefixed  to  the  American  edition  of  his  works. 
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Knglund,  Edwards's  writings  have  done  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  Evangelical  truth.  Even  where  they  have  not  produced 
entire  conviction  and  agreement,  they  have  moderated  the  views 
of  his  op|K)nents,  and  restrained  them  from  proceeding  to  extreme 
opinions  on  their  own  side.  Hut  we  must  recall  ourselves  to  the 
Memoir.  It  is  not  |K>8sihle  to  present  to  our  readers  any  ahridgc- 
ment  of  this  very  complete  and,  u|)on  the  whole,  cadmirable  Life 
of  Jonathan  Edwards.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting,  on  account 
of  the  insight  it  affords  into  his  early  years,  and  into  the  form¬ 
ation  of  those  hahits  of  thought  and  study  which,  under  his 
father's  care,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  excellence  to  which  he 
suhsenuently  attained.  It  is  especially  curious  to  observe  the 
metapnysical  ])ro|H'n8ity  of  his  mind  in  tlie  very  first  effort  of  his 
|H*n  which  has  lK‘en  preserved,  and  probably  the  very  first  he  ever 
made. 

Some  one  in  the  vicinity,  probably  an  older  boy  than  himself, 
had  advanccil  the  opinion,  that  the  soul  was  material,  and  re¬ 
mained  with  the  l>ody  till  the  resurrection,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  convince  him  of  its  correctness.  Struck  with  the  absurdity  of  ' 
the  notion,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  following  reply  ;  which,  as 
a  specimen  lioth  of  wit  and  reasoning  in  a  child  td*  alxiiit  ten 
years  of  age,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  preserved.  It  is  without 
date,  and  without  ]K>inting  or  any  division  into  sentences ;  and 
has  every  ap|H'arance  of  having  been  written  by  a  boy  just  after 
he  had  learned  to  write. 

*  “  I  urn  informed  that  you  have  advanced  a  notion,  that  the  soul  Is  , 

material,  and  attends  the  Innly  till  the  resurrection.  As  I  am  a  pro- 
fesMMl  lover  of  novelty,  you  must  imagine  I  am  very  much  entertained 
by  the  discovery  ;  (which,  lu»wever  old  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  is 
new  to  us  ;)  but  suffer  my  curiosity  a  little  further.  I  would  know 
the  manner  tif  the  kingdom  iK'fore  I  swear  allegiance.  First,  I  would 
know  whether  this  material  muiI  kiH*p8  with  the  Unly  in  the  coffin,  and 
if  so,  whether  it  might  not  lie  convenient  to  build  a  rejiository  for  it ; 
in  order  to  which,  I  would  know  what  shape  it  is  of,  whether  round, 
triangtdar,  or  fmir-square ;  or  whether  it  is  a  number  of  long  fine 
strings,  reaching  from  the  head  to  the  fewt ;  and  whether  it  does  not 
live  a  very  disciintentetl  life.  I  am  afraid,  when  the  coffin  gives  way, 
the  imrth  will  fall  in  and  crush  it ;  but  if  it  should  choose  to  live 
aUive  gntund,  and  hover  about  the  grave,  how  big  is  it  ?  Whether  it 
covers  all  the  iKnly,  what  it  does  when  another  laxly  is  laid  upon  it: 
whether  the  first  gives  wny  ;  and  if  so,  where  is  the  place  of  retreat? 
Hut  suppose  that  souls  are  not  so  big  but  that  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them 
may  be  about  one  laxly,  whether  they  wdll  not  quarrel  for  the  highest 
place ;  and,  as  I  insist  much  upon  my  honour  and  property,  I  W’ould 
Know  whether  I  must  quit  my  dear  head,  if  a  superior  soul  comes  in 
the  way  ;  but  alaive  all,  1  am  concerned  to  know  what  they  do,  when 
a  burying-plact'  has  lanm  filled  tw'enty,  thirty,  or  a  hundred  times.  If 
they  are  a-top  of  one  another,  the  uppermost  will  be  so  far  off,  that  it 
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can  take  no  care  of  the  body.  1  strongly  suspect  they  must  march  olT 
every  time  there  comes  a  new  set.  1  ho|)e  there  is  some  other  place 
provided  for  them  but  dust.  The  undergoing  so  much  hardship,  aud 
tM'ing  deprived  of  the  body  at  last,  will  make  them  ilUtem|)ered.  I 
leave  it  with  your  physical  genius  to  determine,  whether  some  medi¬ 
cinal  applications  might  not  be  proper  in  such  cases,  and  subscribe, 
— your  proselyte,  when  I  can  have  solution  of  these  matters.**  * 

At  thirteen  years  of  age,  be  entered  Yale  College,  where  be 
made  a  distinguished  figure  in  all  the  branches  of  education  to 
which  he  applied.  At  nineteen,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  His 
talents  and  piety  excited  early  attention,  and  gave  promise  of  the 
eminence  to  which  he  finally  rose.  During  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  he  entered  in  his  diary  a  number  of  admirable  res(^^ 
iufiotis,  full  of  wisdom  and  piety,  and  to  which  he  paid  a  strict 
attention  during  subsequent  years.  From  these  we  should  lie 
plad  to  make  extracts,  but  our  limits  forbid.  The  whole  Memoir 
IS  well  deserving  of  the  most  careful  perusal  by  all  engaged  in 
the  sacred  calling,  or  preparing  for  it.  T'he  Author  has  brought 
together  every  thing  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  the  reader,  and 
has  supplied  ample  materials  for  reflection.  It  is  altogether  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  that  class  of  biographies  which  impart 
a  silent  but  salutary  excitement  to  spirits  of  the  purest  and 
highest  order,  and  retain  a  |K)werful  and  constant  influence  over 
those  who  are  destined  to  be  the  benefactors  and  exemplars  of 
their  respective  ages. 

( )ne  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  narrative  of  Fd- 
wards's  Life,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  revival  of  religion  at 
Northampton.  He  was  ordained  before  he  was  twenty-four,  and 
lietwccn  seven  and  eight  years  afterwards,  a  deep  and  general  im¬ 
pression  prevailed  throughout  the  town,  among  all  classes.  Re¬ 
ligion  became  the  subject  of  conversation  in  every  family,  and 
almost  in  every  company.  The  sole  business  of  the  |)eople 
seemetl  to  be  their  salvation.  Every  one  sought  instruction,  and 
all  were  inquiring,  “  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  So  general 
and  i^rvading  was  the  excitement,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  in¬ 
dividual,  either  young  or  old,  who  did  not  feel  deeply  and  se¬ 
riously  concerned  alniut  the  things  of  the  eternal  world.  This 
was  true,  not  only  of  the  grave  and  thoughtful,  but- also  of  the 
gay  and  the  licentious,  and  the  very  enemies  of  religion.  The 
whole  population  seemed  to  be  under  the  same  common  influence, 
and  the  work  of  conversion  proceeded  in  the  most  astonishing  man¬ 
ner.  The  pious  were  aroused  to  a  deeper  concern  for  their  ever¬ 
lasting  welfare,  and  the  irreligious  abandoned  their  pleasures  and 
their  gains  to  seek  the  grace  of  repentance.  The  word  of  God 
Reemed  to  come  to  them  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  which  left 
none  careless,  none  inattentive.  The  gospel  seemed  to  be  tlic 
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only  joyful  souml  Every'  day  increased  its  |>ower  and  iu 
triumph,  'rhosc  vlu)  witnessed  the  state  of  the  town,  descrilie  it 
as  full  of  the  presenct*  of  (lod,  and  like  nothing  so  much  as  the 
state  of  Nineveh  when  it  fell  under  the  threatening  of  vengeance, 
and  set  itself  to  st‘ek  the  favour  of  Ciod  hy  a  universal  and  deep 
re|>entaiice  of  sin.  ‘  The  town',  says  Mr.  Edwards,  ‘  was  never 
‘  so  full  of  love,  nor  so  full  of  joy,  nor  yet  so  full  of  distress,  as  it 
‘  was  then.'  ‘  Whenever  he  met  the  people  in  the  sanctuary,  he 
‘  not  only  saw  the  house  crowded,  hut  every  hearer  earnest  to  re- 
‘  ceive  the  truth  of  (iod,  and  often  the  whole  assembly  dissolved 
‘  in  tears :  some  weeping  for  sorrow’,  others  for  joy,  and  others  for 
‘  compjission.  In  the  iiumths  of  March  and  April,  (17«k5,)  when 
‘  the  work  of  GihI  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  power,  he 
‘  hup]K)ses  the  miinhcr,  apparently  of  genuine  conversions,  to 
‘  have  l>t‘en  at  least  four  a  day,  or  nearly  thirty  a  week,  take  one 
‘  wivk  with  another,  for  five  or  six  weeks  together.' 

'riirough  the  whole  of  that  year,  and  into  tlie  spring  of  the 
following,  this  excitement  extended.  Numbers  of  ]KTsons  from 
the  neighl)ouring  t«)wns,  and  even  to  a  considerable  distance, 
came  to  examine  the  case  on  the  s]H>t,  or  to  ])lace  themselves 
under  the  ministry  which  had  produced  such  effects.  Many  of 
thm*  were  awakened,  truly  converted,  and  sent  home  rejoicing  in 
the  love  of  God.  Hy  these  means,  the  sacred  fire  was  spread 
abroad  through  many  adjacent  districts,  and  even  to  some  places 
at  a  remote  distance.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  tliat  not 
fewer  than  twenty -seven  towns,  some  of  them  containing  a  large 
|>opulntion,  felt  dt'eply  and  extensively  the  influence  which  had 
been  spread  abroad  from  Northampton,  and  dis])layed  revivals 
equally  astonishing  and  cheering.  In  a  single  half  year,  Mr. 
Edwards  numlKTs  alK)ut  three  hundred  ]H'rsons  savingly  convert¬ 
ed.  At  one  communion,  alK)ut  a  hundred  were  received;  at  an¬ 
other,  sixty ;  and  at  one  period  the  number  of  communicants 
nmountixl  to  In'tween  six  and  seven  hundred,  inHudinf^  almost 
the  whole  adult  population  of  the  toiru.  The  chief  feature  in 
Mr.  Edwards's  preaching  at  this  |K'ri(Hl,  which  it  is  important  to 
remark,  was,  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  his  condemnation  by 
the  law,  and  the  duty  of  immediate  re]>entance.  lie  appears  to 
have  insistcxl  much  upon  the  fact,  that  Ciod  is  under  no  manner 
of  obligation  to  any  renewed  man  ;  and  that  such  an  one  ‘  can 
‘  challenge  nothing,  either  in  absolute  justice,  of  by  free  promise, 
*  on  account  of  any  thing  lie  does  liefore  he  re|>ents  and  lielieves.’ 
He  was  fully  convinced  that,  if  he  had  taught  those  who  came  to 
ctmsuh  him  in  their  spiritual  troubles,  any  other  doctrine,  he 
would  have  taken  the  most  direct  course  utterly  to  undo  them, 
'rhe  discourses  which,  In'yond  measure  more  than  any  others 
which  he  prcachctl,  *  hml  an  imnuHliatc  saving  effect ',  were  scr 
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vcral  from  Horn.  iii.  19,—“  that  every  mouth  may  be  stoppeil'", 

_ in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  ‘  that  it  would  be  just  witli 

*  (io<l,  for  ever  to  reject  and  cast  off’  mere  natural  men.’ 

Hut  this  pleasing  state  of  things  lasted  little  more  than  a  year. 
The  ])hysical  excitement  had  l>cen  too  great.  'I'here  was  a  small 
mixture  of  delusion  with  the  genuine  inffuence :  some  few 
brought  disgrace  upon  their  profession,  and  some  hecame  increas¬ 
ingly  hardened  in  their  impenitence.  The  chief  cause,  however, 
of  the  decline  of  this  high  state  of  feeling  apj>ears  to  have  arisen 
out  of  a  local  controversy  about  the  ordination  of  a  minister. 
Some  of  the  ministers  refused  to  assist  at  the  settlement  of  a 
voung  man  whose  principles  and  conduct  they  deemed  question¬ 
able  ;  others,  however,  were  induced  to  ordain  him  ;  and  the  con- 
siquence  was,  a  controversy  which  withdrew  the  attention  of  the 
|>eople  and  of  the  ministers  in  Hampshire  from  the  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

‘  A  revival  religion  *,  Mr.  S.  Dwight  remarks,  ‘  is  nothing  but  the 
imm'diati'  result  of  an  uncoinmon  atteniumy  on  the  part  of  a  church 
uiiil  eougregatitm,  to  the  truth  of  (iinl ; — particularly  to  the  great 
truths  whicii  disclose  the  worth  of  the  soul,  ami  the  only  way  in  which 
it  ran  be  s;ived.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  mendKTs  of  a  church 
|)ay  the  due  attention  to  these  truths,  by  giving  them  their  premer  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  hearts,  religion  revives  immediately  in  their  affections 
uud  their  conduct ;  and  when  the  im|HMntent  jiay  such  attention,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  immediately  **  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
lake  it  liy  force."  The  only  effectual  way  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  \vork 
of  grace  is,  therefore,  to  divert  the  attention  of  Christians  and  sinners 
from  those  truths  which  bear  immediately  on  the  w'ork  of  salvation.* 

Wc  must  pass  by  the  remaining  part  of  this  very  instructive 
narrative  of  Pres,  lidwards’s  Life,  and  proceed  to  notice  the 
“  Kssay  on  his  Genius  and  Writings.”  Mr.  Rogers  commences 
his  l^ssay  with  an  analysis  of  the  peculiar  propensity  of  Kdwards’s 
mind. 

*  The  character  of  his  mind  was  essentially  logical ;  the  dominant 
attribute  was  Hkason. — lie  jMissessed  probably  in  a  greater  degree 
than  was  ever  before  vouchsafed  to  man,  the  ratiocinative  faculty ;  and 
in  this  res|K*ct,  at  least,  he  w'cll  deserves  the  emphatic  admiration 
which  HolKTt  Hall  expressed  when  he  somewhat  extravagantly  said, 
tliat  Kdw  ards  was  “  the  greatest  of  the  sous  of  men.*' 

'  Not  only  was  this  faculty,  as  we  imagine^  originally  licstowed  in 
inimeasurably  greater  jierfection  than  any  other,  and  formed  the 
characteristic  feature  of  his  intellectual  organization ;  but  it  was  cul¬ 
tivated  and  disciplined  with  an  assiduity,  an  incessant,  indefatigable 
diligence,  which  again  doubled  the  disparity  betw'een  this  and  his  other 
IHnvers.  His  other  faculties,  inferior  though  they  were  by  comparison, 
(of  which  w’e  shall  s|H*ak  more  particularly  hereafter,)  never  reached 
any  thing  like  the  expansion  of  which  they  were  originally  susceptible; 
they  had  no  room  to  grow;  they  were  withered  and  stunted  beneath  the 
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gigantic  shadow  of  that  intellect  which,  shooting  its  roots  and  spread¬ 
ing  its  branches  in  every  direction,  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  soul,  and 
absorbed  to  itself  every  particle  of  nutriment  which  the  st»il  could  supply. 

‘  When  we  sjiy  that  Jonathan  Edwards  was  preeminently  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  logical  jMiwers,  we  use  these  words  in  the  strictest 
sense,  as  implying  a  mind  jK*culiarly  adapted  for  deductive  reasoning; 
a  mind  whose  delight  it  is  to  draw  inferences  from  known  or  sup{K)s^ 
premises;  in  other  words,  which  has  for  its  objects  the  relations  between 
ditferent  projxxsitions.  The  logical  process,  proj)erly  so  culled,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  premises,  but 
merely  with  the  connexion  In'twecn  the  premises  and  the  conclusion. 
Thus  we  spinik  very  intelligibly  of  reiisoning  correctly  from  false 
premises,  and  of  reasoning  falsely  from  sound  premises. — But  the 
precise  |KM;uliarities  (»f  Edwards’s  mind  will  be  better  understood,  after 
we  have  made  one  or  two  general  ol>8ervations. 

•  ‘  It  is  obvious,  that  before  the  real  truth  of  any  proposition  can  be 
established,  it  is  necessiiry  Inith  that  the  premises  should  be  true,  and 
that  the  conclusion  should  Im^  logically  deduced  from  them.  If  either 
of  the  above  conditions  Im‘  neglected,  it  is  plain  that  the  results  of  the 
whole  proct‘ss  will  bt*  vitiated.  If  the  premises  be  false,  let  the  argu¬ 
mentation  Ihj  ever  so  unexceptionably  conducted,  the  conclusion  \»nll 
btr  falsi*;  or  at  all  events  can  only  In?  hypothetically  i^stablished,  that 
is,  on  the  assumption  of  the  jiremises ;  while,  if  a  fallacy  has  been 
intr<Kluced  into  the  reasoning  process,  the  utmost  caution  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  premise's  will  avail  nothing.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that 
no  concluvsion  resjH'cting  a  matter  of  fact,  no  conclusion  in  physical 
science,  using  those  words  in  their  widest  latitude,  can  lie  established, 
unless  Inith  the  above  conditions  lie  strictly  complied  with. 

*  But  it  is  not  so  with  hyjxithetical  truth ;  this  consists  of  conclusions 
dinluced  from  jiremises,  the  soundness  of  which  is  already  admitted, 
either  really  or  for  the  sake  of  argument.  Here  it  is  only  ni*ce8sary 
to  ascertain  that  the  argumentative  process  has  been  accurately  con- 
ducUnl;  in  other  words,  that  no  fallacy  lurks  between  the  premises 
and  the  cmiclusion.  The  stU|H*ndous  piles  of  mathematical  demon¬ 
strations  all  rest  uikui  this  foundation,  and  rt*quirc  no  other.  Certain 
pro|K}sitionH,  calleti  definitions,  are  first  laid  down,  and  assiuited  to, 
and  then,  all  the  profound  and  mazy  truths  of  that  enchanting  science 
are  evolved  by  a  process  as  unerring  as  it  is  lieautiful ;  all  that  is 
ri'quirinl  is,  simjily  to  compare  the  pro]>ositions  which  have  lieen  already 
conctMled  with  one  another  ;  the  conclusions  thus  arrived  at  forming 
new  pnipositions,  constituting  by  fresh  comparison  among  themselves, 
or  with  the  original  proi>osition3,  the  basis  of  an  interminable  series  of 
demonstrations. 

*  In  the  same  manner,  elalM>rated  systems  of  ethics  or  political 
economy  might  lie  constructe<l  (if  hypothetical  truth  were  worth  any  thing 
on  such  subjects)  by  the  concession  of  a  few  preliminary  principles. 
It  UTis  this  fact  which  li*d  Locke  into  his  splendid  and,  on  first  sight, 
perplexing  ])aradox,  that  there  is  no  rimson  why  the  science  of  IVIoraU 
sliuuld  not  Ik*  made  as  strictly  demonstrative  as  that  of  Mathematics. 
Of  privisely  the  .s;iine  stamp  are  many  of  the  demonstrations  of  the 
schuulnicn.  It  is  true  those  writers  arc  often  given  to  the  most 
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frivdlous  vcrlnil  reasoning ;  yet  we  also  find  in  them  trains  of  abstract 
rtiiMiiiin^,  displaying  the  most  prodigious  subtlety  and  acuteness. 
Bui  then  they  are  hy|>othetical;  and  therefore  generally  useless. — Now 
it  is  in  the  purely  deductive  process,  that  the  ])eculiar  genius'  of 
Bd wards  displays  its  matchless  vigour. 

*  From  the  above  remarks  it  must  be  obvious,  that  though  correct 
prtMuises  (that  is,  premises  absolutely  true)  and  correct  argumentation 
are  ni'cessary  in  the  establishment  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  truths 
which  demand  deductive  reasoning  at  all,  and  correct  argumentation 
in  the  establishment  of  any  truth  so  established,  yet  that  tne  two  |)arts 
of  this  great  process,— the  investigation  and  establishment  of  premises, 
and  a  logical  use  of  them,  arc  so  different,  that  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  a  mind  most  eminently  adapted  to  the  one  shsdl  be  iH^ually  fitted 
fur  the  other.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  find  the  Qualities  of  mind 
nt'cessary  to  both,  generally  conjoined  in  the  same  individuals,  though 
it  may  be  in  very  different  proportions.  When  iKissessed  together, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  they  constitute  conjointly  the  highest  order 
of  philosophic  genius.  Still  they  are  not  necessarily  united ;  so  far 
from  it,  that  we  sometimes  see  them  almost  totally  dissevered  ;  i)os- 
m'8S(h1  singly  by  different  individuals  in  great  ])erfection ;  and  if 
|)ossesscd  in  the  same  degree  of  strength  by  the  same  individual,  would 
have  made  a  philiKsophcr  of  the  very  first  class.  In  one  man  we  may 
perceive  much  argumentative  acuteness  where  the  premises  arc  not 
very  numerous  or  complicated,  but  very  inferior  powers  of  observation, 
and  saircely  any  memory  for  facts;  in  another,  acute  observation  and 
a  retentive  memory,  but  an  utter  incapacity  for  the  higher  exercises 
of  intellect.  Such  a  man  holds  not  his  multifarious  and  curious  know* 
ledge  together  by  any  of  those  grand  and  comprehensive  relations, 
which  it  is  the  chief  delight  of  a  philosophic  mind  to  discover  and  to 
contemplate.  The  facts  which  crowd  the  capacious  memory  of  such 
a  mutilated  intellect  resemble  the  rarities  in  an  ill-arranged  museum, 
iM'fore  science  has  attempted  her  classifications.  The  principal  use  of 
such  mere  pioneers  in  philo80|)hy,  is  to  supply  to  minds  of  a  superior 
order  the  materials  for  profouiider  speculation.  We  admit,  however, 
that  in  the  generality  of  instances,  the  habits  of  mind  of  which  we 
have  s^Mikcn  arc  associated,  at  least  in  some  degree,  though  they  arc 
found  in  very  unequal  proportions ;  proiiortions  so  unequal,  that  the 
preponderance  of  the  one  rather  than  of  the  other  shall  almost  uniform¬ 
ly  give  the  character  to  the  mind.  To  this  representation  the  use  of 
common  language  precisely  corresponds.  Minds  which  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  that  calm,  enlarged,  and  far-sighted  spirit  of  induction, 
which  traverses  the  whole  circle  of  a  question,  and  view's  it  in  all  its 
relations  before  it  presumes  to  reason  upon  them,  we  designate  com¬ 
prehensive,  however  acute  they  may  be;  while  those  which  are  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguished  by  subtilw  of  ar^ment,  we  call  acute,  wnat- 
ever  their  comprehensiveness.  Those  prodigies  of  intellect,  liacon, 
Hutler,  and  Barrou',  (acute  as  they  W'ere,)  lielong  rather  to  the  former 
class  than  to  the  latter.  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Jonathan  Edwards, 
(comprehensive  as  they  were,)  belong  rather  to  the  latter  class  than 
to  the  former.*  pp.  ii— iv. 
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The  distinction  here  laid  down  is  undoubtedly  just,  and  the 
application  of  it  |)erfectly  fair.  Grant  Edwards  his  premises, 
and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  refuse  assent  to  his  conclusion  ;  and 
this,  not  iK'cause  the  projn*ess  of  his  reasoning  deprives  of  the 
power  of  ohjectimi,  hy  its  ohscureness  or  its  vastness,  as  in  the 
steps  of  the  celebrated  demonstration  of  Dr.  Clarke,  but  l)ecau$e 
we  see  at  each  stage,  most  distinctly,  that  the  author  has  made 
clear  every  stej)  of  his  way,  and  entitled  himself  to  every  inch  of 
the  ground  he  claims.  Against  Clarke,  it  is  diflicult  to  form  an 
objection ;  but  this  is  because  his  very  propositions  and  words  are 
unwieldy,  and  the  ideas  conveyed  hy  them  arc  cither  too  subtile 
or  too  vast.  They  belong  to  a  region  and  a  nature  so  foreign  to 
our  own,  that  it  is  diflicult  either  to  aflirni  or  deny  anything  cun< 
ceming  them.  Even  those  who  think  they  understand  the  author, 
and  have  followed  him  through  the  whole  train  of  his  argument, 
begin,  on  second  thoughts,  to  doubt  whether  they  have  |)t*rceived 
the  nice  fittings  and  subtile  links  of  his  reasoning.  lUit  the  case 
is  widely  different  with  b'dwards.  lie  forces  conviction  to  attend 
him.  lie  makes  his  attentive  reader  feel  not  only  that  it  is  so, 
hut  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise,  and  that  every  attempt 
to  force  the  mind  to  an  opposite  conclusion  involves  it  in  am 
hurdity. 

Mr.  Rogers  meets  the  objection  alleged  against  Edwards's 
n'asoning,  with  the  view  of  neutralizing  it,  that,  though  his 
chains  of  reasoning  be  riveted  with  adamant,  they  are  worthless, 
liecausc  hy|K)thctical ;  ‘  that  is,  because  they  depend  upon  the 
‘  admission  of  the  premises ;  since,  as  we  have  already  said, 

‘  I'alwards's  premises  are  for  the  most  ])art  so  few  and  so  simple, 

‘  that  though  his  o))])()nents  are  often  liardy  enough  to  question 
‘  the  solidity  of  his  reasoning,  they  rarely  dare  to  dispute  the 
‘  soundness  of  his  preliminary  jiropositions.'  ‘  So  far  as  we  know, 

‘  there  are  no  trains  of  reasoning,  out  of  the  exact  sciences,  at 
‘  all  to  l>c  compared  with  many  of  those  of  tlonathan  Edwards, 

*  in  originality,  continuity,  and  accuracy."  'Fhc  Author  admits, 
that  the  prtqHnsity  of  Edwards's  mind  to  pursue  its  logical  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  merest  filaments  of  abstract  truth,  led  him,  on 
some  occasions,  and  in  some  departments,  to  overlook  the  requisite 
process  of  induction  ;  but  he  insists,  that  this  was  chiefly  in  matters 
of  physical  science,  where  he  proved  himself  but  a  sorry  philosopher. 
In  fact,  Edwards's  mind  was  evidently  fonned  upon  the  lictter 
class  of  the  schoolmen,  rather  than  among  the  disciples  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy. 

Notwithstanding  this  propensity  to  construct  theories,  which, 
in  pliysics,  is  the  most  U'^clcss  and  injurious  of  qualities,  and 
which  most  effectually  vitiated  all  Edwards’s  speculations  uj>on 
the  material  world ;  yet,  our  Essayist  insists,  in  his  theologico- 
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mcuphysical  reasonings,  he  is  not  only  clear  and  forcible,  but 
his  reasoning,  being  built  on  the  most  solid  foundations,  and 
pnHX'oding  from  the  most  unquestionable  principles,  cannot  be 
inqH'achcil,  and  never  has  been  invalidated.  ]Mr.  Rogers  supplies 
some  striking  illustrations  of  Edwards's  incapacity  for  inductive 
philosophizing,  in  some  short  articles  which  he  wrote  u{H)n  matters 
of  natural  philosophy. 

*  In  those  ])apers  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  ill  adapted  was  the 
mind  of  Edwiirds  fur  those  extensive  exercises  of  induction,  that  lung 
and  patient  investigation  of  facts,  that  laborious  collection  of  the  mere 
materials  and  elements  of  reasoning  before  the  process  of  reasoning 
and  giMieralization  licgins,  which  are  so  absolutely  necessary  in  every 
dejMirlinent  of  physical  science ;  without  w'bich,  indtH-'d,  the  profound- 
est  reasonings,  being  purely  hyj>othetical,  must  always,  on  such  sub¬ 
jects,  Ih'  worthless.  As  though  not  only  conscious  where  his  real  power 
lav>  hut  irresistibly  impelled  to  exercise  it,  we  hud  him  perpetually 
esc:iping  frenn  the  field  of  ex()eriment  and  fact ;  taking  his  premises 
for  granted,  and  consequently  reasoning  absurdly  from  them  :  or  else, 
as  if  aware  of  the  insecure  ground  on  which  he  troil  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  the  induction  of  facts,  and  impatient  to  begin  his  favourite 
exercise  of  purely  logical  illation,  he  is  continually  retreating  to  those 
ohscurest  of  almost  all  subjects,  the  metaphysics  ^if  W'e  may  so  s{>eak) 
(»f  natural  philosophy  ;  to  discussions  on  the  eleuientary  structure  of 
matter,  the  forms  of  atoms,  their  law's  of  action,  the  genesis  of  motion, 
and  the  original  principles  of  nature.  Of  the  astounding  assurance 
with  w  Inch  he  could  take  facts  for  granted,  and  then  dogmatize  u|K)n 
them,  the  following  extracts  may  suHicc  as  a  specimen :  we  have  se- 
K'ctod  them,  first,  because  they  are  short ;  and,  si'condly,  because  they 
.>0  exactly  illustrate  the  sentiment  w  e  have  expressed.’  p.  v. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  quote  these  specimens:  they  display  the 
remarkable  similarity  of  the  mind  of  Edwards  to  that  of  Descartes, 
in  his  hasty  assumption  of  principles,  and  his  pro|>en8ity  to  acute 
and  metaphysical  reasoning.  We  ]>ertectly  agree  with  Mr.  Rogers, 
that  Edwards  could  not  have  been  a  successful  philosopher  in 
physics.  Nothing  could  have  suppressed  his  ratiocinative  pro- 
ptnsity.  Ilis  mind  was  doubtless  acute  and  observant  in  a  high 
degree,  but  these  properties  were  overbalanced  by  his  dialectical 
passum.  All  the  vigour  of  his  mind  ran  out  into  reasoning,  and 
we  l>elieve  he  never  would  have  made  a  calm  and  patient  disciple 
of  the  inductive  philosophy.  Rut  the  main  question  is,  whether 
this  defect,  which  ap])eared  in  all  his  attempts  at  reasoning  on 
physical  subjects,  had  any  vitiating  influence  upon  his  metaphy¬ 
seal  theorizing; — or  whether  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  in- 
dubitablencss  of  his  premises,  do  not,  in  these  cases,  place  his 
reasonings  on  as  firm  a  ground  as  the  axioms  of  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  and  make  his  conclusions  as  secure  and  unquestionable. 
Mr.  Rogers  thinks,  that  undeserved  suspicion  has  Iktii  thrown 
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upon  the  conclusivcness  of  Edwards's  reasoning,  not  by  denying 
the  soundness  of  the  links,  or  the  strength  of  the  matentU, 
hut  hy  charging  his  premises  and  principles  with  being  h^'po-  • 
thetical.  This  charge,  Mr.  Rogers  examines  with  considentble 
ability  ;  and  as  we  are  ourselves  in  some  degree  implicated  in  the 
opinions  of  the  eminent  writer  to  whom  he  alludes,  (inasmuch  u 
we  have  expressed,  on  a  former  occasion  *,  our  general  approval 
of  the  criticism  contained  in  the  essay  preliminary  to  a  recent 
edition  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  by  the  Author  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm,)  we  cannot  refuse  to  Mr.  R.  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  vindicating  Edwards,  whatever  risk  we  may  run  of 
leading  some  of  our  readers  to  question  the  infallibility  of  our 
opinions.  They  shall  at  least  Ik'  put  into  a  condition  to  judge 
for  themselves. 

‘  There  are*,  Mr.  Rogers  remarks,  ‘three  distinct  orders  of  truthi: 
S4»me  (and  they  form  iiimiensely  the  larger  class)  consisting  of  facts 
derived  fnnn  the  sense's,  and  which  are  gathered  from  ol)servation  and 
experiment  ;  some  relating  to  the  openitions  of  mind,  and  these  are 
gniiuHl  hy  consciousness  and  reflection  ;  while  others  are  elicited  purely 
bv  procevses  of  diniuctive  rtnisoning,  from  a  comparison  of  any  prupo* 
sititins  Ix^twtHMi  which  anv  mutual  relations  can  subsist  at  all.  Now, 
any  man  has  a  right  to  take  any  numl>er  of  such  propositions,  and 
rtnuon  by  inference  from  them  ;  and  if  the  purely  ratiocinativc  proce« 
from  such  pro|>ositions  be  correct,  the  rinisoning  w  ill  ahvays  be,  at 
least,  hy|M>thetically  true;  that  is,  if  you  admit  the  premises,  you  must 
also  admit  the  conclusion.  Hut  if  the  premises  lie  in  fact  true,  the 
argumentation  w'ill  also  be  in  fact  as  w'ell  as  hyfx}(heiically  true.  Its 
practical  worth  will  therefore  he  measured  by  the  actual  truth  of  the 
prtunises.  All  that  was  ri*quisite,  therefore,  to  enable  Edw'ards  to 
give  full  sc<qH‘  to  his  |H*culiar  jxiw'ers,  was,  that  he  should  select  topics 
in  which  the  pro|>ositions  preliminary  to  reasoning  should  be  cxc^- 
ingly  few,  simple,  and  for  the  most  part,  obvious ;  and  this,  w'C  affirm, 
he  has  gmcralitf  accomplished.  Thus  his  reasoning  is  stddom  vitiated 
by  any  unsoiindiiess  in  the  ])remises ;  and  as  to  any  Haw  in  the  logKal 
pnicess,  let  not  his  opponents  Inqie  for  it.  The  movements  of  ma¬ 
chinery  are  hardly  nion*  unerring,  than  the  precision  with  which— 
when  hi*  has  once  laid  dow  n  the  propositions  which  constitute  bis 
preuiiaes — be  proceeds  to  unfold  their  relations.*  p.  viii. 

Further  on,  he  enters  more  fully  into  the  criticisms  of  the 
“  Essayist."  First,  he  meets  what  has  been  alleged  as  to  the 
inutility  of  Edwards's  s|KH.‘ulations  ;  but,  as  this  is  an  unimport¬ 
ant  matter,  compared  with  the  validity  of  his  reasonings,  we  shall 
|iass  it  by,  to  notice  what  Mr.  R.  has  alleged  against  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  “  Essayist ",  touching  the  defects  and  the  errors 
of  the  argumentation. 
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«  But  wo  must  now  procecMl,  os  we  pn»posed,  to  consider  those  de¬ 
fects  in  the  iirgumentution  of  this  great  work,  which  the  Essayist  to 
wh«»in  wo  havo  so  often  referred,  professes  to  discover.  In  the  “  In- 
triMluction  ”  to  his  Kssav,  he  sums  up  what  he  di^ems  the  principal 
defects  of  Edwards  in  the  vague  charge,  a  charge  which  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  more  particularly  hereafter, — that  he  “  mingles  purely  abstract 
propositions — projmsitions  strictly  metaphysical,  w’ith  facts  Wlonging 
to  the  physiology  of  the  human  mind."  This,  the  author  aHirms,  is 
“  fatal  to  the  consistency  of  a  philosophical  theory  “  that  the  reader 
will  1h*  conscious  of  a  vague  dissatisfaction,  or  latent  suspicion  that 
Mune  fallacy  has  passed  into  the  train  of  reasoning,  though  the  linking 
of  8vlh*gisms  seems  jHirfect."  Since  these  charges  are  of  so  grave  a 
nature,  sincis  if  they  really  exist,  these  errors  must  run  through  the 
whole  tissue  of  Edwards’s  argumentation,  and  reduce  it  to  dust,  one 
would  ex|HK;t  that  the  meaning  of  the  Essayist  would  have  been  most 
copiously  and  perspicuously  explained, — that  every  |mrticular  instance 
in  which  such  w'orthless  materials  had  been  wrought  into  the  woof  of 
argument,  would  have  lieen  })ointed  out,  and  the  feeble  character  of 
the  texture  demonstrated  by  just  breaking  uti,  as  our  author  could 
easily  have  done,  the  sophisms  which  Jonathan  Edwards  has  con¬ 
structed  out  of  such  incongruous  premises.  Yet,  stninge  to  say,  he 
has  veiitureil  u]Kin  no  such  specification  ;  he  si'ems  to  think  it  not  too 
great  a  demand  upon  our  credulity,  that  we  should  believe  on  his  mere 
assurance,  and  in  reference  to  such  a  work  as  the  **  Inquiry***  that  it 
is  possible  to  ]K)int  out  such  **  errors  of  method,**  os  in  fact  vitiate 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  reasoning ! 

*  The  only  attempt  which,  so  far  ns  we  can  find,  he  makes  to  illus¬ 
trate  and  to  substantiate  his  formidable  charges,  is  in  his  fourth  sec¬ 
tion,"  (in  which  he  considers  the  question  of  necessity  as  one  **of  the 
physiology  of  man,")  and  in  a  note  or  two  appended  to  that  part  of 
liis  ]HTformance.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  charge  there 
adduml  be  a  fair  s|)ecimen  of  those  other  instunces  of  defective  logic, 
which  he  has  concealed  with  such  cautious  mystery,  the  ‘'Inquiry" 
may  still  be  regarded  as  the  same  irrefragable  piece  of  rimsoning 
which  the  world  has  always  considered  it.  In  our  opinion,  his  attempt 
is  a  signal  failure.  For  what  is  his  objection  to  Euwarda  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  to  which  we  refer  ?  Why,  that  he  has  not  entered  sufficiently 
into  the  physiological  conditions  of  volition  in  different  classes  of  vo¬ 
luntary  agents,  or  the  same  agents  at  different  times  ;  he  blames  him 
that  he  has  not  taken  into  account  the  infinite  diversity  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  endlessly  varying  degrees  and  limits  within  which  the 
voluntary  principle  may  be  exercised  amongst  different  classes  of  vo¬ 
luntary  agents,  from  the  lowest  animals  to  the  highest  orders  of  created 
intelligence ;  or  in  the  same  voluntary  agents  at  different  periods  of 
their  existence,  and  possessed  of  varying  measures  of  knowledge  and 
exjKTience.  With  all  this,  the  question  of  the  moral  necessity  of  alt 
Volitions  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  owing 
to  the  causes  the  Essayist  has  specified,  the  processes  of  volition  arc 
endlessly  complicated  and  varied  ;  and  in  order  to  supply  Ed^vards’a 
imagined  deficiencies,  he  has  illustrated  his  meaning  with  much  vi¬ 
vacity,  but  with  a  somewhat  tedious  amplification,  by  a  reference  to 
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the  pr<ice»8i*M  of  volition  in  different  cIuHseA  of  voluntary  •gents.  Now 
all  this  is  obnously  quite  foreign  to  the  subject  ;  it  has  no  connexion 
with  the  only  asptnrts  in  which  it  concerned  Jonathan  Edwards  to 
cfMisider  the  question.  Edwards’s  object  wivs  to  consider  volitions  in 
that  point  in  which  they  all  resembled  one  another, —  namely,  as  ori¬ 
ginating  in  fftativrs  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  no  matter  h<»w  those 
motives  niav  vary  in  numiKT  and  complexity  in  different  orders  of 
voluntary  agents,  or  in  the  stime  agents  at  different  periods.  Hit 
design  did  n(»t  require  that  he  sluaild  consider  the  numher  of  causes 
which  in  |nirticular  cases  control  volition,  but  whether  volition  is  not 
always  caused.  Yet  the  Essayist,  assuminf^,  up(mrently,  that  Edwards 
ought  to  have  done  this,  and  that  his  argument  is  deftnrtive  liecause  it 
touches  no  iiupiiries  of  such  a  nature,  is  amusingly  copious  in  instances 
of  supffosed  similar  errors  in  reasonings  on  some  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  these  instances,  the  abstract  principles  of  mathematics  are 
imagined  t<»  In*  rigorously  applied  to  a  variety  of  complicated  problems, 
that  cun  Im*  di*cidiHl  only  by  a  cautious  and  extensive  induction  of  facts 
in  several  departments  »if  science.’  pp.  xxxvi — xxxvii. 

Wc  arc  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  the  illustration  by  the 
Author  of  the  “Natural  History’’,  and  Mr.  Rogers’s  reply. 
'Fhe  latter  endeavours  to  shew,  that  Edwards  has  not  fallen  into 
the  error  alleged  against  him ;  and  that  he  has  done  all,  with 
regard  to  volition  in  general,  that  was  required  for  the  sake  of  his 
argument,  viz.,  to  shew  that  it  originated  in  motive.  Edwards 
reasons,  that  all  volitions,  however  simple,  or  however  complex, 
are  not  uncaused ;  a  fact  which  the  Es.sayist  does  not  deny. 

‘  How  then,*  Mr.  H.  continues,  *  is  his  logic  impaired  by  his  not 
entering  into  the  physiologioil  conditions  of  volition  in  different  classes 
of  voluntary  ;igents.^  Had  he  attempted  anything  of  this  kind,  we 
quite  concur  with  the  Essiiyist,  in  thinking  that  he  would  have  failed; 
and  for  rtnisous  which  we  have  already  abundantly  specified  in  the 
analysis  we  have  given  of  Edwards’s  mind.  With  his  characteristic 
judgment  he  has,  it  appears  to  us,  just  confined  his  argument  within 
those  limits  which  were  exactly  adapted  ti>  the  structure  of  his  intel¬ 
lect.  .\nd  to  have  gone  further  would  have  lHM*n  not  only  entering 
upon  a  field  f<»r  which  we  cannot  but  think  he  was  not  well  qualified, 
but  quite  ;Uien  from  the  controversy  in  which  he  was  engaged.' 

The  Essayist's  chief  objection  against  Edwards's  reasoning  is, 
that  metaphysical  pro|K)sitions  are  mingletl  with  physiological 
facts.  Rut  Mr.  Rogers  contends  that,  in  itself,  this  implies  no 
error,  and  indicates  no  fallacy.  It  is  true,  there  map  l)e  fallacy 
in  such  a  mixture  of  fact  and  reasoning ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  as  a  necessary  result,  that  there  must  Ik?  such  fallacy.  He 
thinks,  that  the  Author  of  the  Essiiy  should  have  made  it  his 
business  to  |H>int  out  the  fallacies,  and  not  have  urged  a  grave 
and  general  charge  of  merely'  mingling  metaphysical  reasoning 
with  physif>U>gical  facts ;  which,  in  itself,  is  no  act  of  logical 
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ilclinqucncy,  but  is  done,  and  must  l)c  done,  by  every  analyst  of 
the  mentar phenomena. 

The  Essayist  remarks : 

‘“The  attentive  reader  of  Edwards  will  detect  a  confusion  of  another 
!u>rt,  less  jmlpahle  indml,  hut  of  not  less  fatal  const^quence  to  the  con* 
»i»tency  of  a  philosophical  urgumeut ;  and  which,  tnoiigh  sanctioned 
hv  the  highest  authorities,  in  all  times,  and  recommended  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  nmst  eminent  writers,  even  to  the  present  moment,  must, 
84)  long  as  it  is  adhertnl  to,  hold  intellectual  philosophy  far  in  the  rear 
of  the  |)hysical  and  mathematical  sciences.  For  the  present,  it  is 
enough  just  to  point  out  the  error  of  method  alluded  to,  remitting 
the  further  considenition  of  it  to  a  subsequent  page. 

It  is  that  of  mingling  purely  abstract  pro|^)sitions— pro|)ositions 
strictly  vtetaphy steal ^  with  facts  belonging  to  the  physiology  of  the 
hunuui  mind.  Even  the  reader  who  is  scarcely  at  all  familiar  with 
al)strusc  science,  will,  if  he  follow  our  author  attentively,  l)c  i)er|)etu- 
allv  conscious  of  a  vague  dissntisfiiction,  or  latent  suspicion,  that  some 
fallacy  has  jhisschI  into  the  train  of  pro|H)sitions,  although  the  linking 
of  syllogisms  seems  jH'rfect.  This  suspicion  will  increase  in  strength 
a.s  he  proceeds,  and  will  at  length  condense  itself  into  the  form  of  a 
protest  against  certain  conclusions,  notwithstanding  their  ap|)urently 
necessary  connexion  with  the  premises.”  * 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Rogers  offers  the  following  strictures : 

‘  That  we  may  know  what  value  our  author  attaches  to  these 

abstractions,”  and  what  value  those  reasonings  must  have  which  are 
founded  on  them  in  reference  to  a  question  of  Jaet,  like  this  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  Essayist  gives  us  to  understand,  that  they 
stand  parallel  w’ith  “  the  abstractions  of  pure  mathematics ;  ”  **  that 
it  may  l)e  said  of  both,  that  the  human  mind  masters  them,  compre¬ 
hends  and  jierceivea  their  properties  and  relations,  and  feels  that  the 
materials  of  its  cogitation  all  lie  within  its  grasp,  arc  op{N)sed  to  its 
inHjH'ction,  and  ucihI  not  be  gathered  from  observation.”  **  These 
abstractions,”  he  tells  us,  may  be  made  **  to  pass  through  the  process 
of  st/llo^isiie  reasoningf** — as  though  all  other  propositions,  of  any 
nature  whatsoever,  that  are  capable  of  being  made  to  yield  logical 
inferences  from  their  comparison  with  one  another,  were  not  capable 
of  l>oing  made  to  pass  through  that  process  too ;  or  as  though  the 
structure  of  the  syllogism  dejM*nded  on  the  kind  of  propositions  which 
constitute  the  premises,  instead  of  the  connexion  lietweeii  the  premises 
ind  the  conclusion. 

‘  Now  if  Edwards  has  employed  such  abstractions  as  our  Essayist 
here  mentions,  we  should  lie  glad  if  he  would  particularize  them.  It 
is  incredible  how  much  trouble  may  l>e  saved  by  a  little  specification. 
This,  however,  he  has  not  even  attempted  ;  he  has  not  given  us  a 
single  instanee  of  those  abstractions,”  of  which  the  author  pre¬ 
dicates  so  close  an  anah>gy  to  the  definitions  of  pure  mathematics.  Tho 
simple  fact  is,  there  were  none  to  give. 

*  In  tnith,  if  Edwards  had  employed  any  such  **  abstractions ’*  as 
those  the  Essayist  describes,  (just  as  one  might  employ  any  conceiv- 
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ulile  pru|iue»itionH  (»ii  any  siilyect  for  the  mere  pur|x»s#*  of  loj^cal  ilia, 
tiuii,  tMiidestiy  asxuming  that  thi»H4‘  preliminary  “  alisfractumH  "  are  to 
be  taken  for  grunteil.)  he  would  have  done  a  very  absurd  thing: 
however  eoim'cutive  his  ar^i mentation  might  lie,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  worthless,  l)ecause  purely  hypothetical ;  deptuiding  upon  a 
concession  of  the  premise's,  and  those,  too,  “  al)stractions.’'  So  far 
fn>m  its  being  true,  as  the  Kssayist  appears  to  imagine,  that  the  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  “  Will  "  would  have  been  more  complete,  “  more  philo¬ 
sophically  consistent,"  if  such  abstractions,  instead  of  lieing  *'  mingled 
with  facts  belonging  to  the  physiolog)'  of  the  human  mind,"  had  Uwn 
adheretl  to  throughout,  they  would  have  cnimhled  the  whole  stupi'ndoua 
structure  of  argumentation  into  dust. 

‘  Abstnictions,  in  this  sens«»,  Kd wards  never  us<»s.  The  words 
“  abstract  truths  "  may  Ik?  taken  in  two  senses.  They  may  mean, 
pn»|>ositions  pureip  ItyfHUhctical,  or  pn*p<»sitions  which,  though  they 
fvotiid  l)e  true  if  the  universt*  were  annihilated,  and  are,  therefore, 
called  abstract,  are  not  the  less  applicable  <m  that  account  (but  rather 
the  more  so)  to  actual  existence.  Thus,  for  example,  when  Hdwards 
maintains  the  pro|M>sition,  that  every  “  effect  must  have  a  cause,"  he 
maintains  what  we  sup|N)se  our  ICssayist  would  call  an  abstract  propo¬ 
sition  :  it  is  so,  iM'cauM*  as  s(M>n  as  the  mind  has  once  comprehended 
the  idt'as  of  cause  and  effi'ct,  it  j^erceives  that  it  would  be  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  imagine  such  a  pro{M)sition  untrue,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
the  less  true  were  the  universe  annihilated.  But  this  universality  of 
apfdication  doi's  not  render  the  principle  inapplicable  to  the  universe 
ns  it  is  actually  constituted,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

‘  Thus,  abstractions  of  this  nature  winy  l)e  employed  in  questions  of 
fact,  and  in  conjunction  with  pnqKmitions  asserting  facts  belonging  to 
the  physiology  of  the  human  mind,  without  any  sort  of  impropriety ; 
:u)d  for  this  siuiple  reason,  that  they  are  employed  not  as  purely  Ay- 
ftuiheiical  pn>{H»si lions,  but  for  the  very  purpose  of  l>eing  applied,  and 
liecause  they  are  applicable,  to  actual  existcuces.  It  is  just  so,  in  the 
COM*  of  that  abstract  truth  to  which  we  just  now  referred. 

*  For  precisely  the  same  reasons,  the  abstractions  of  mathematics  are 
capable  of  applicatimi  to  actaal  existence,  and  cuter  so  largely  into 
the  rtnisonings  of  the  mixed  sciences. 

*  The  abstract  pro(K)sitions  which  Edwards  brings  forward,  are  so 
far  fnmi  being  merely  hy(N>thetically  true,  that  they  are  actually  true, 
and  indeed  are  only  called  abstract  propositions  because  it  is  supposed 
to  imply  a  contradiction  that  they  should  be  untrue, 

*  W  e  may  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  Edwards's  great  maxim, 
that  every  “  effect  must  have  a  cause."  This  is  supposed  to  be  true 
as  a  matter  of  fact  ;  aud  to  be  rendered  available  to  ids  purpose,  only 
l)ecause  it  is  such.  If  tmly  admitted  to  be  hy/xU helically  tnie,  all  the 
demonstrations  founded  U[K»n  it,  l>eing  hypothetical  too,  would  to  any 
practical  ]>ur{Mi(>e  be  worthless.  But  so  far  from  this,  it  is  only 
athrmed  to  lie  an  abstract  pro|)ositiou  at  all,  becausis  in  distinction 
from  ordinary  matters  of  fact,  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
the  contrary.  If  the  universe  were  annihilated,  it  would  still  be  true, 
that  every  effect,  whether  actually  existent  or  possible,  must  pre- 
suppoic  a  cause.  But  it  is  for  the  expre^  purpose  of  applying  it  to 
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ftctuul  effects,  (ami  of  course  it  onibmces  these,  since  it  cmhnxces  every 
tvssihlt'  effiH:t,)  that  it  is  emjiloyetl  hy  Kchmrds.  It  would  In*  true  in 
mathematics,  that  every  circle  must  |H»sse8s  certain  pro|H'rties,  though 
no  circle  were  in  existence' ;  yet  it  would  l>e  strange  to  imagine,  that 
we  could  not  nnisou  from  such  a  detiuition  to  any  acinatly  cxis(vHt 
circle,  when  we  have  already  udmitteil  that  it  api^lies  t<»  every  iHutsiUe 
circle.  It  is  os  a  jhet,  that  Kdwards  submits  his  great  ]><»stulate  to 
his  opjsments ;  a  fact  which,  if  they  deny,  they  must  deny  at  the  jH'ril  of 
being  driven  to  concessions  far  more  appalling  than  the  admission  of 
the  doctrine  of  philos4iphicid  necessity.  Now  such  pro|uisitions,  In'ing 
intended  to  apply  to  actual  existence,  and  not  mendy  ufhrmed  to  lie 
hifjiothcticoiitif  true,  (although  they  are  hypothetically  true,)  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  conjoiiMMl  with  pn)|x»sitions  resjK'cting  mere  matter  of  fact, 
(as  for  instance  facts  cminectiHl  with  the  physiology  of  the  mind,)  ami* 
the  deductive  ])n>cessi's  of  reasonings  founiled  on  such  propositions, 
be  in  no  degree  vitiated  by  such  conjunction. 

‘  This  charge  of  unsound  reasoning,  therefore,  cannot  for  a  moment 
l)e  sustained  by  the  mere  fact,  which  is  all  u])on  which  the  Essayist 
luis  tbought  ])ro]KT  to  rest  it ;  that  Edwards  employs  ***  abstract  pro- 
|H»siti«>ns,”  and  “  facts  connected  with  the  physiolog)'  of  the  mind,** 
as  conjoint  elements  of  his  nitiocination.  This  charge  cannot  lie  sus¬ 
tained,  bi*cause  Edwards  never  employs  any  “  abstract  principles,**  in 
the  absurd  way  the  Essayist  imputes  to  him,  but  always  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  actual  existences.  By  siiying,  therefore,  that  there  is  stich  a 
conjunction  of  different  propositions,  (which  is  all  he  doex  say,)  the 
Kssivist  proves  no  reasoning  of  Edwards’s  to  l>e  unsound:  his  duty 
clearly  was,  to  have  ])ointed  out  the  particular  instances  in  which  such 
))ru|M)sitions  arc  fallaciously  conjoined.*  pp.  xxxviii — xxxix. 

We  liavc  now  laid  before  our  readers,  as  impartially  as  wc 
could,  the  whole  case  between  the  Author  of  the  “  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Enthusiasm*’,  in  his  Introtluctory  Essay  to  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  and  the  Writer  of  the  present  Essay  on  the  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Edwards.  It  will  not  Ik?  expected  that  we 
i  should  pronounce  a  judgement,  for  the  reason  already  assigned. 
*  But  wc  are  ejuite  sure  that  those  readers  who  take  an  interest  in 

}  such  discussions,  will  be  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  acute  and 

ij  chivalrous  effort  made  by  the  Author  of  the  present  E^ssay  to 
rescue  the  logical  reputation  of  EMwards  from  the  hand  of  a 
writer  who  has  attained  no  mean  eminence  with  the  letter  in- 
^  formed  and  lH?tter  disciplined  of  the  reading  public.  Wc  must 
I  lie  allow e<l,  however,  to  express  our  8ur])ri8e  and  regret  that  Mr. 

Hogers  should  have  been  betrayed  into  the  occasional  use  of 
1  certain  phrases  which  savour  of  contempt  and  scorn, — feelings 
neither  justifiable  nor  crixlitable  in  reference  to  an  author  of  so 
high  and  well-earned  a  celebrity  :  we  mean  such  as  the  following, 
‘  elalmratc  ol)scurity  ’,  ‘  rabid  fury  *,  ‘  absurdity  &c.  'These 
phrases,  however,  wc  arc  happy  to  say,  arc  exceptions  to  the 
ordinary'  ])hra8eology  of  the  Author,  which  is  not  other  than  fair 
and  rcs|)ectful.  They  no  doubt  csca|K?d  his  pen  in  the  haste  and 
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heat  of  composition,  and  sid)scqucntly  eluded  that  revision  to 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  subjected. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  more  delicate  part 
of  our  duty,  in  respect  to  that  ]>ortion  of  Mr.  Rogers's  Essay  h) 
which  he  appears  to  l)c  at  issue  both  with  ourselves  and  with  the 
Author  of  the  “Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm",  it  only  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  say,  that  his  further  remarks  upon  the  writings  of 
lalwards  arc  highly  valuahle.  We  could  wish  that  those  upon 
Edwards's  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue  had  l>een  con. 
siderahly  extended.  Right  views  u|K>n  that  subject  arc,  wc  hope, 
iK'ginning  to  prevail ;  hut  it  is  encuml)crcd  with  much  confusion 
and  verbiage,  and  greatly  rccpiires  the  vigour  and  distinctness  of 
our  ablest  metaphysicians  and  divines  to  place  it  in  a  just  ami 
clear  light.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  R.  has  done  admirably;  and 
the  value  of  this  edition  of  Edwards's  works  is  considerably  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  Essay. 


Art.  II.  An  Kssntf  ton'anlx  an  East/  and  Useful  iSt/stetti  of  Logic. 

Hy  KolH.Tt  Hlakcy.  12mo.  pp.  17<k  I^uidon,  lh.‘H. 

H'^HERE  is  a  perverseness  in  human  nature  which  is  ever 
leading  it  to  extremes  of  error.  When  men  once  U'ceme 
)>rejudiced  against  each  other's  views  and  systems,  there  is  no 
distance,  within  the  given  limits,  to  which  they  may  not  l)e  found 
receding.  Of  this  there  arc  abundant  examples  in  all  those 
branches  of  human  iiKpiiry  which  have  admitteil  tl>e  ]K)ssibility 
of  difference  in  o])inion.  Natural  philosophy,  medicine,  cIk'- 
mistry,  and,  occasionally,  even  pure  mathematics,  have  exhibited 
these  re|H*llent  (pialities  ;  hut  they  have  found  the  widest  range 
in  theology,  morals,  politics,  and  the  whole  philoso])hy  of  human 
nature.  Witness  IVlagianisin,  and  Supra-lapsarian  ('alvinism; 
the  self-determining  |K)wer  of  the  Lil)ertarians,  and  the  fatiilisra 
of  the  most  exclusive  school  of  the  high  Necessarians ;  des|)otic 
toryism,  and  destructive  radicalism  ;  the  pride  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  that  towered  al)ove  the  thrones  of  princes,  demanding 
their  servile  honnige,  and  the  low  democracy  that  would  pro¬ 
nounce  a  ('hristian  minister  the  mere  chairman  of  the  Church, 
with  no  voU',  and  no  utterance  of  his  own.  Incidit  in  St'yUat* 
t/ui  vnll  eeitare  Chiinjlnlim,  » 

rhitosophy  was  anciently  divided  into  Logic,  Ethics,  and 
IMiysics.  Among  tlu'M\  h>gic  had  the  prt‘ce<lence,  lK*ing  re- 
ganled  as  the  grand  instrument  <»f  all  science.  Indetnl,  nothing 
ixndd  exctxxl  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  hehl,  till  the  revival 
of  learning  iiUnHluciHl  an  entire  revolution  among  the  various 
branelies  human  knowledge.  During  the  muldle  ages,  ll»c 
Voulhlul  aspitani  after  learning  hud  no  sooikt  entered  the  schools, 
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than  he  was  taught  to  prd  on  the  dialectic  armour,  and  to  lie 
|m'|>arc<h  like  the  hero  of  ('ervantes,  to  attack,  indiscriminately, 
whatever  op]>onent  he  might  encounter.  Victory,  rather  than 
trutli,  was  the  goal  after  which  tlu'se  h»gieal  knight-errants 
panted,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  the  lloinan  chariotciT.  They 
went  alnnit  from  ))Iace  to  place,  in  quest  of  new  fields  on  which 
to  display  their  prowess :  they  challenged  ei^ery  IkkIv,  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  and  on  either  side  of  the  question.  The  celebrated  contro¬ 
versy  iK'tween  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists,  was  often  carried 
on  with  so  much  violence  as  to  interfere  with  the  public  peace. 
The  Nominalist  contended  that  there  is  nothing  general  but 
names,  while  the  Realist  maintained  that  the  names  of  genera 
and  s]H'cies  had  real  archety))cs,  distinct  from  all  the  individuals 
of  the  class.  Roth  parties  were  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  each  over¬ 
looked  the  fact,  that  we  give  names  to  our  ideas  of  the  relations 
which  objects  In'ar  to  each  other.  To  us,  however,  it  ap|x?ar8 
ridiculous  enough,  that  such  a  question  should  give  rise  to  con¬ 
flicts  more  serious  than  a  mere  war  of  words.  Ludovicus  Vives 
thus  8]H‘aks  of  these  disputes :  ‘  I  have  seen  the  combatants,  after 
‘  having  exhausted  their  st(»ck  of  verbal  abuse,  proceed  to  blows ; 

‘  nor  was  it  uncommon,  in  these  quarrels  almut  metajdiysical 
‘  terms  and  ideas,  which  neither  party  understood,  to  witness  the 
‘  combatants  first  employing  their  fists,  then  their  clubs,  and 
‘  finally  their  swords ;  by  which  many  were  wounded  and  some 
‘  killed.' 

( )f  these  ‘  scrajdiic,'  ‘  redoubtable,'  ‘  perspicuous,'  and  certainly 
‘  most  resolute '  doctors,  (so  were  they  styled  by  their  admiring 
disciples,)  the  chief  instrument  was  Logic;  until,  being  found, 
as  seems  often  to  have  l)cen  the  cose,  of  too  ethereal  a  nature  to 
make  a  downright  impression  on  flesh  and  blood,  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  and  corimral  weaimns  above  alluded  to  were  seized  in  its 
room.  No  epithet  of  eulogy,  no  extravagance  of  praise  was  ac¬ 
counted  tiH)  expressive  to  l)c  liestowcd  on  tliis  universal  engine  of 
learning,  this  great  Dagon  of  all  the  schools.  The  syllogism  was 
said  to  1)0  ‘  the  noblest  and  most  useful  invention  ever  j)roduce<l 
‘  by  man  ;  the  universal  organ  of  science ;  the  eye  of  intellect ; 

‘  and,  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  world.'  One  eulogist  of  the 
dialectic  art  was  not  content  to  comjiare  it  with  the  orb  of  day  ; 
he  strenuously  asserted  its  sujieriority  to  that  glorious  luminary  ! 

*  Utaue  supra  /Elhereos  Sol  aureus  emical  iguvs. 

Sic  inter  artes  prominci  hcec  I^gica : 

Quill  ?  Logica  suj}erat  Solctn  ;  Sol  namquc  dinruo 
Temjiore  dal  lucem,  noctc  sed  hancce  negat. 

At  lAigicas  Sidus  uunquam  occidit ;  istud  in  ipsis 
Turn  tenebris  splendetf  iptnm  redeuutc  die/ 

The  utmost  exaggerations  of  prose,  as  well  as  the  figures  of 
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poetry,  seem  to  have  bt'cn  exliaiistcil,  in  onlcr  to  dignify  and  re¬ 
commend  this  grand  and  absorbing  pursuit  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  was  said  to  Ik\  ‘  nrs  arfium^  scieutia  scientiaruou  orgnuum 
^orgnuorum.  insfrunicntum  nistruftwntorum^  aticilla^  e/firw, 

‘  te^fn^  muru/i  phihniophia\  dinrudi  di/tcendiyue  mngistrn^  reri 
fniMiffue  diarvptntrlv  ct  judev?  Aristotle,  the  great  patron 
of  Diaiei  tics,  was  extolled  in  language  the  most  extravagant  that 
was  ever  lavisluxl  on  mortal  man.  Father  Pardies  avowed, 

*  iiue  A'i,  dans  sa  phffsi(pi(\  it  a  parte  cn  homme^  dans  sn  m<h- 
‘  rate  it  a  parte  cn  Dicu  ;  ynit  y  a  snjet  dc  douter  si,  dans 

*  ses  morales^  it  tient  ptus  du  juris4'imsKttc  que  du  prvtre; 

^  pins  da  pretn\  qae  dn  prophetc ;  ptus  du  prophete  que  de 
‘  Dieu^t  And  Averrois  seriously  informs  us,  that  ‘  Nature  was 
‘not  altogether  complete  till  Aristotle  was  born .and  that  in 
him  ‘  she  received  the  linisbing  stroke,  juul  could  advance  no 
‘  further  “ ! ! 

Many  of  the  subjects  that  formed  the  materials  on  ^hich  the 
art  of  logic  was  exercised,  were  as  extriaordiiuary  as  the  praises 
that  were  so  freely  iK'stowcd  on  the  science  itself,  and  on  its 
teachers  and  masters.  It  was  gravely  disputed,  ‘  whether  angels 

*  coutd  sec  in  the  dark^;  ‘  whether  they  coutd  pass  from  one 

*  ptiwe  to  another  without  passing  throuyh  the  intermediate 
‘  space^:  ‘  how  many  angets  coutd  hang  on  the  point  of  a 
‘  ueedte\  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  other  theses  equally 
learned  and  (xlifying. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  deserved  ridicule  which  an  improved 
state  of  human  knowledge,  and  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
limits  of  human  iiupiiry,  pourcnl  upon  these  absurd  and  useless 
vagaries,  should,  by  a  re-action  not  uncommon  in  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  he  somewhat  hastily  transferred  to  every  thing  con- 
necUxl  with  them  ;  and  that  the  abuse  of  tlic  syllogistic  art 
should  at  once*  laxome  identiiied  with  its  very  existence.  Labo- 
riou.s  thought  and  close  discrimination  arc  not  palatable  occu- 
|Kitions  to  the  multitude,  even  of  writers  on  philosophy  ;  and  it 
is  a  far  easier  task  to  sweep  away  a  profound  and  intricate  sys¬ 
tem,  at  one  blow,  along  with  the  rubbish  that  had  for  ages  in- 
crusted  and  pt'rvaeled  it,  than  to  engage  in  the  pains-taking,  and 
sometinu's  not  very  popular,  labour  of  separating  the  precious 
from  the  vile. 

Many  of  the  nuHlcrn  decriers  of  Logic  have  evidently  attached 
cxctHHlingly  vague  notions  even  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.  It 
has  usually  In'cn  confounded  with  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  lias  Ikh  ii  supposed  to  lay  a  kind  of  claim  to  the 
whole  domain  of  the  mental  faculties.  Logic,  however,  is,  in 
strictness,  hut  one  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  has  an 
immetliate  and  exclusive  reference  to  the  process  of  reasoning. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  analysis  of  nature, — an  in- 
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vcsiigation  of  what  really  takes  place  in  every  instance  of  correct 
ratiocination.  As  an  art,  it  furnishes  rules  to  which  all  correct 
reasoning  may  he  ultimately  reiluced.  The  idea  which  is  enter¬ 
tained  hv  some  writers,  that  there  are  essentially  diflerent  kinds 
of  reasoning,  is  absurd.  The  only  ditference  is  in  the  topics : 
in  the  connection  l>etw'cen  the  premises  and  the  conclusion,  there 
is  none.  The  process  is  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  reasoning  be  mathematical,  or  theological,  or  phy¬ 
siological,  or  of  any  other  kind.  To  suppose  that  logical  rea¬ 
soning  differs  from  other  reasoning,  is  a  vulgar  error.  The  rudest 
))easant  may  reason  logically  without  knowing  it,  and  always 
does  so  when  he  reasons  correctly  ;  just  as  he  must  s|K'ak  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  when  he  speaks  correctly,  though 
he  may  never  have  formally  learned  the  English  tongue.  To 
say  that  logic  is  futile,  is  to  say  that  nature  is  futile,  for  it  is  the 
analysis  of  the  process  of  nature,  of  which  mind  and  its  attri¬ 
butes  are  a  part.  To  say  that  it  is  useless,  is  to  say  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  truth  is  useless ;  and  to  say  that  men  may  and 
often  do  reason  well  without  logic,  and  therefore  that  it  does  not 
require  to  he  studied,  is  the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  men  may 
and  do  sometimes  speak  well  without  having  learned  grammar 
and  studied  composition. 

^Vhoever  wishes  to  sec  the  whole  question  relating  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  claims  of  Logic,  its  use  and  abuse,  the  arguments  of  its 
inipugncrs,  and  its  practical  Iwaring,  fully  discussed,  will  do  well  . 
to  j>erusc  carefully  the  excellent  work  of  Archbishop  Whatcly, 
i^hich  has  just  reached  the  fifth  edition.  Not  that  wc  mean  to 
attach  our  unqualified  assent  to  every  ])art  of  that  merito¬ 
rious  production.  Wc  think  Dr.  Whatcly  has  succeeded  less 
on  “Terms  and  Propositions’’  than  on  other  subjects.  In 
his  account  of  the  “  Prcdicjiblcs,”  he  ha.s  deviated  from  the 
most  celebrated  treatises  on  the  Aristotelian  logic,  and  wc 
cannot  felicitate  him  on  the  alteration.  Our  remarks  apply 
chiefly  to  the  last  three  ])rcdicablcs,  differentia^  proprinmy 
and  aeeidens^  of  which  we  think  a  much  clearer  and  more 
consistent  account  may  be  found  in  Ihi  Trieu^  Craeknntkarpy 
Hugerdieiua^  and  others,  than  is  given  by  Dr.  Whatcly. 
His  lK>ok,  however,  as  a  whole,  is  excellent.  His  “  Ana¬ 
lytical  Outline”  of  the  science,  contained  in  the  former  part 
of  his  volume,  clearly  upholds  the  universal  element  of  all 
reasoning,  denominated  by  Aristotle,  to  uara  wavrof  tt  xa- 

r»i>opf<j6a<,  and  is  a  very  ha])py  attempt  to  facilitate  the  learner’s 
j)rogrcss,  by  pointing  out  to  him  in  what  manner  the  system  must 
nave  arisen  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  thus  preparing  the  learner 
for  the  synthetical  compendium  which  follows.  The  remaining 
parts  of  VV'hately’s  book  are  equally  deserving  of  attention. 

Hut  we  must  now  address  ourselves  to  Mr.  Illakey’s  book. 
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which,  wc  must  say,  apiK'ars  to  us  to  be  a  very  vafr\ic  pnHiuctioQ, 
and  to  have  totally  failed  of  setting  the  subject  in  its  true  light. 
Throughout  his  volume,  there  is  a  great  want  of //wo in, 
deetl,  he  wems  rather  to  eoiideniii  it,  as  is  sullieieiitly  evident 
from  the  following  extract. 

*  No  man  apiiears  more  unHt  for  ;irgumentative  discussion  on  the 
cotnmon  and  every-day  topics  wliich  engage  the  attention  of  men  of 
the  world,  than  the  profound  thinker,  or  the  man  of  mental  al)- 
stnictitin  ;  and  this  is  j>crfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things :  fur 
a  man  who  is  daily  amf  hourly  ohst'rving  the  fleeting  objects  of  his  own 
consciousnes.H,  ami  w  hose  sole  j)li‘asure  it  is  to  Ik*  coin'ersant  with  those 
cvunescimt  shadt^s  <»f  difference  which  subsist  betwt'on  the  various 
piiwers  and  faculties  of  his  own  mind, — iM'Comes  unfit,  by  reason  of 
the  coiistunt  use  of  subtle  and  minute  detail,  to  grasp,  upon  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  the  great  and  leading  features  of  any  interesting 
qucfition,  or  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
others  by  a  |)owerful  display  of  argumentative  skill.  11  is  power  of 
mental  analysis  is  ttM>  refiiunl  fur  objects  of  a  formidable  and  gigantic 
nature  ;  and  when  he  coim*s  out  into  common  life  to  measure  his 
strength  with  the  rustic  minds  around  him,  he  too  often  finds,  to  his 
great  mortilicatiou,  that  he  is  worsted  and  driven  from  the  field  hy  the 
athletic  vigour  of  th<»se  who  know  nothing  but  what  nature  lais 
taught  them,  alMiiit  the  abstract  nature  of  mind,  or  the  recondite 
rules  of  mental  philosophy.’  pp.  (i,  7* 

Now  we  are  quite  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  an  e.rr7/Av/ re  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  one  subject  may,  and  often  docs,  unfit  a  man  for 
the  investigation  of  others;  but,  as  Logic,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  a 
•  recondite"  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  ])bcnomcna  of  nature, 
and  a  classification  of  those  phenomena  by  technical  rules,  it  docs 
nt)t  augur  well  for  the  expounder  of  it,  to  l>egin  by  throwing  any 
dis]mragement  on  that  liabit  of  close  analysis,  to  which  miHlem 
writers  on  various  (le]>artmcnts  of  human  nature  owe  the  chief 
|urt  of  their  excellence. 

Mr.  Hlakey,  so  far  from  viewing  Logic  as  essentially  consisting 
in  the  analysis  of  that  mental  process  w  hicli  takes  place  in  every 
instance  of  conclusive  reasoning,  excludes,  at  once,  half  the  cin]»irc 
t»f  human  knowleilgc  from  all  connection  with  it.  Wc  have 
always  Wen  lixl  to  ri'gard  the  reasoning  employetl  in  mathematics, 
ns  the  purest  s]X'cimcn  of  logic,  in  consequence  of  the  rigid  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  tiTtns  employcil.  Physics,  as  involving  the  a|>- 
plication  of  mathematics  to  ascertaiiuxl  facts  in  nature,  with  the 
view  of  dixUicing  further  conclusions,  stand  next,  perhaps,  in 
j»crfrction  of  example.  Hut  pure  mathematics  are  the  most  rigid 
h»gic.  Kuclid's  F.lemcnts  arc  nothing  else  than  chains  of  virtual 
syllogisms;  and  the  study  of  that  cidehratoil  ancient  gcMmictcr, 
is  frequently  recommended  for  its  own  sake,  as  tending  to  strength¬ 
en  the  understanding,  and  fortify  the  reasoning  |H>wcrs.  Hut 
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nby  is  it  calailatctl  to  ans'wcr  this  punwsc?  Precisely  from  its 
form,  and  its  approximation  to  tlie  ultimate  principle  to 
which  all  n'asonin^  may  be  reiluced.  According  to  Mr.  Hlakey, 
however,  there  is  no  logic  whatever  in  mathematics  and  natural 
|)hiloso))hy ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  assert, 
that  there  is  no  accordance  with  the  rules  of  grammar  and  com- 
|H>}<ition  in  our  hnest  writers;  or  that,  in  the  most  admiretl  pieces 
of  Handel,  llccthoven,  and  Moasart,  there  is  no  latent  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of  music. 

*  Xow  it  appears  to  me/  he  sjiys,  *  that  the  art  of  logic  is  conliiUHl 
hv  its  very  nature  to  suhjt'cts  connected  with  human  nature ;  or  per¬ 
haps,  to  speak  more  plainly,  to  the  following  four  branches  of  know- 
letlge,  nanicly>  mental  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  the  science  of 
polities  in  its  widest  sense*,  including  jurisprudence,  and  the  art  of 
government ;  and  also  religion,  both  natund  and  rerealeil. 

‘  These  femr  branches  of  knowledge  reallv  contain  ewy  thing  to 
which  the  science  of  logic  can  Im?  applied.  Por  it  must  In*  observed 
here,  that  these  divisions  include  every  thing  of  a  debatcnhlc  or  urgn- 
iiieiitutive  nature.  They  give  rise  of  themselves  to  discussion ;  tlwir 
giMienil  principles  an*  all  liable  to  be  received  in  ditferent  lights,  and 
from  this  cause*  men  are  led  to  entertain  very  contrary,  nay,  opiiosite 
opinions  on  some  of  those  im])ortant  and  vitally  interesting  topics. 

‘  On  account  of  the  dispuUdde  nature  of  these  branches  of  know- 
h'dge,  we  need  the  assistance  of  some  rules  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a 
aTtain  conclusion  regarding  their  truth,  and  also  to  he  able  to  convey 
that  knowledge,  in  ns  easv  and  familiar  a  manner  as  possible,  to  others. 
^^'c  call  those  rules  by  the  name  of  logic ;  and  we  require  to  have 
them  collected  together,  and  applied  to  the  four  divisions  of  knowledge 
alluded  to,  for  the  j)urpo8c  of  being  better  acquainted  with  them,  to  see 
on  which  side  the  truth  lies,  and  to  have  fixed  in  our  minds  certain  mv 
neral  and  particular  ideas  relative  to  the  several  constituent  ports.  Wc 
are  to  lK*ar  in  mind  that  wc  want  these  rules,  not  fur  helping  us,  if 
that  were  possible,  to  sec  the  truth  of  a  demonstration,  the  contrary 
of  wliieli  we  cannot  conceive;  hut  to  guide  our  minds  in  those  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge,  where  op|M)situ  facts,  aiul  opiMwite  arguments, 
clash  against  each  other,  and  where  the  mind  may  become  jHirplexed 
and  confused,  by  the  weighing  and  consideration  of  such  oonnicting 
materials  as  arc  submitted  to  its  contemplation.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  the  art  of  logic  is  w'anted.*  pp.  17, 18. 

In  short,  the  Author  appears  to  us  to  have  mistaken  the  whole 
nature  and  drift  of  the  syllogism,  which,  wc  repeat,  is  simply  the 
analysis  of  the  ])rocess  of  nature  in  all  sound  arguments,  an  cx- 
iiibition  of  what  virtually  t<akc8  place  in  every  instance  of  correct 
reasoning.  'I'his  is  the  Imsis  of  the  system  of  Ijogic,  which,  as  we 
have  received  it  from  the  Aristotelians,  consists  partly  of  certain 
technical  letters,  words,  and  forms,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  a 
knowledge  of  tlic  various  ways  in  which  arguments  may  l>c  stated; 
to  shew  liow  they  may  be  reduced  to  one  uuivcrsal  principle,  and  to 
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detect  tlic  various  kinds  of  fallacies.  The  want  of  acquaintance 
that  is  frequently  k  trayed  with  the  real  pretensions  of  the  system 
of  lope,  considered  in  itself,  apart  from  the  extravapancies  of 
its  application,  and  the  vague  manner  in  which  it  is  defined,  lead 
us  U)  imagine  that  the  Author  has  neglected  the  fountain-heads 
of  information,  and  has  contented  himself  too  much  with  those 
lax,  erroiKHUis,  and  unfair  representations  which  he  has  obtained, 
at  smmd-hand,  from  some  of  his  fellow-countr\’men  in  the  north,  , 
where  it  has  l)ecn  the  fashion  to  cry  down  logic  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  tendency,  however,  to  despise  the  philosophy  of  the 
ancients,  vn  masses  and  to  sweep  it  away  bodily  with  the  ideal 
theor>’  that  so  dee])ly  infected  it,  is  now  almost  worn  out;  and  if 
we  mistake  not,  a  re-action  will  Ik?  more  and  more  manifest  among 
thase  who  look  dee}>er  than  the  mere  surface  of  things,  in  favour 
of  some  of  those  remnants  of  ancient  genius,  among  which  even 
Dugald  Stewart  acknowledges  that  the  Grecian  logic  holds  a  proud 
pre-eminence. 

Mr.  Ik's  work  contains  a  variety  of  remarks,  many  of  them 
very  useful,  on  topics  connected  with  the  more  general  philosophy 
of  mind,  as  on  the  nature  of  mathematical  evidence,  on  morals, 
on  ]K>litical  ])hilosophy,  religion;  on  analog}',  probable  evidence, 
testimony,  &c.;  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  every  where  good  in 
its  moral  and  religious  tendency. 


Art.  III.  Travels  Into  Uohharay  lK*ing  the  Account  of  a  Jcnirncy  from 
India  to  CuImh)!,  Tartary,  and  Persia  ;  also,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
on  the  Indus  from  the  Sea  to  Lahore,  with  Presents  fnmi  the 
King  of  Great  Hritain;  iH*rforined  under  the  Orders  of  the  Siq)rcmc 
Cfovernnient  of  India  in  the  years  lfl‘Il,  lkI2,  and  UKk*!.  By  Lieut. 
Alex  Hurnes,  F.H.S.,  of  the  K.  I.  Comp.  Service,  &c.  In  three 
Volumes,  bvo.  Plates.  London,  ld34. 

Travels  arc  of  no  ordinary  interest.  They  describe 
regions  hitherto  unex])lored  by  Kuropeans,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  although  familiarized  to  the  imagination  by  the  recitals 
of  classic  history  and  the  florid  dcscri])tions  of  oriental  romance. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  lines  of  commerce  between  the  extreme  Kast 
and  the  western  world  lay  through  Khorasan  and  Transoxiana, 
the  Iran  and  T'ooran  of  Persian  writers.  Bactra,  the  ‘  mother 
of  eiiies',  the  capital  of  dynasties  whose  history  stretches  hack 
into  the  age  of  fable,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Magian  idolatry,  owed 
its  origin  and  wealth  to  its  position  on  this  line  of  trade,  which 
made  it  the  great  rendezvous  of  the  caravans  that  ]>enctrated  by 
the  route  of  the  C'aspian  (tales  to  Sogdiana,  the  country  of  the 
/m/i,  and  the  more  distant  Serica.  Samarcand,  the  capital  of 
1  imour,  and  Bokhara,  ‘  the  strength  of  Islanf,  have  in  more 
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recent  times,  risen  to  spleiulour  from  tlic  same  causes ;  and  from 
being  the  eniporia  of  trade,  have  become  the  seats  of  empire. 
Kvery  where  the  caravanserai  is  older  than  the  palace;  and  kings 
have  built  their  power  on  the  wealth  of  the  merchant. 

Other  circumstances  than  those  which  give  historical  interest 
to  these  countries,  now  render  them  deserving  of  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion.  Lying  intermediate  between  the  three  great  empires  of 
Russia,  ('hina,  and  Rritish  India,  it  has  become  a  subject  of 
jwlitical  in(|uiry,  whether  they  are  to  be  tributary  to  the  gigantic 
ambition  and  cupidity  of  the  Master  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  or  whether  it  is  feasible  to  open  an  advantageous 
intercourse  between  the  Indo-Hritish  cities  and  Central  Asia. 
Russia  has  long  been  anxious  to  push  not  only  her  trade,  but  her 
conquests  in  this  direction;  and  Mouravier,  who,  in  1819,  j>cne- 
trated  from  the  Ray  of  Ralkan  to  the  oasis  of  Khiva,  strenuously 
recommended  the  Russian  (iovernment  to  take  possession  of 
that  state,  with  a  view  thereby  to  secure  the  commerce  of  Bokhara. 
In  18*20,  the  Baron  de  Meyendorff  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the 
latter  city,  by  way  of  Orenburg  and  the  Stepan's  of  the  Khirghis 
Tatars,  lie  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  Khan  of 
Bokhara;  but  the  physical  difficulties  of  establishing  a  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  by  either  of  these  routes  would  seem  to  be  insuper¬ 
able.  There  is  a  third  route  open  to  Russia ;  that  of  the  Persian 
caravans,  by  way  of  Astrabad  and  Khorasan ;  but  the  Toorkman 
deserts  which  intervene,  present  obstacles  scarcely  less  formidable 
to  commercial,  still  more  to  any  military  enterprise.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  now  ascertaineil,  that  the  route  over  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,'  by  which  the  produce  of  India  was,  in  ancient  times, 
transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
to  those  of  the  Oxus,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Caspian 
Sea, — is  practicable  at  all  seasons,  and  might  lx?  made  the 
channel  of  a  direct  and  valuable  communication  lietween  British 
India  and  the  emporia  of  the  trade  of  Central  Asia. 

In  the  year  1831,  Lieut.  Burnes,  who  had  for  some  time  filled 
a  }K)litical  post  in  Sindetic  India,  was  nominated  bv  the  Supreme 
Government  to  proceed  on  a  mission  to  the  Court  of  Lahore,bear- 
ing  presents  to  the  Maharaja;  and  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
by  the  river  Indus,  to  explore  the  course  of  that  river  being  the 
main  object  of  his  expedition.  After  encountering  and  dexter¬ 
ously  overcoming  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
rulers  of  Sinde,  he  accomplished  a  navigation  which,  though  at¬ 
tended  with  no  physical  obstructions,  had  never  been  performed 
by  any  European  of  modem  times,  and  having  ascended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Punjnood,  passed  up  the  Chenaub  to  the  Seik 
capital.  It  was  from  information  which  he  obtained  from  some 
native  merchants  at  Ooch  in  the  Punjaub,  that  he  was  led  to 
form  the  design  of  undertaking  the  journey  across  the  mountillins* 
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to  Rokliiira ;  a  design  which  received  the  most  liberal  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  (iovernor  (ieneral,  whom  Lieut.  Humes  joined  at 
Simla,  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  after  the  discharge  of  his 
mission  to  Lahore;  hut,  as  it  was  deemed  imprudent  and  ohjeo 
tionahle  to  enter  those  countries  as  an  accredited  agent,  the 
overland  journey  w  as  ]HTformed  in  the  undisguised  character  of 
a  (’aptain  in  the  Hritish  army  returning  by  that  route  to  Luro|)c. 

Not  the  least  interesting  |>ortion  of  tlie  narrative,  is  the  voyage 
up  the  Indus,  although  the  Author  has  thrown  it  into  the  third 
vtdume,  as  being  of  a  less  attractive  character  than  the  journey 
to  Hokhara.  No  ])art  of  this  river  had  hitherto  Wn  surveyed, 
except  the  sixty-live  miles  between  Tatta  and  Hyderabad.  Tatta, 
which  is  sup])osed  to  represent  the  ancient  Pattala,  and  is  identi¬ 
fied  by  Lieut.  Hurnes  with  the  IMinagur  of  the  Periplus,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  about  55  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  was  the  ancient  inetro])olis,  as  Hyderabad  is  the  modern 
cajntal,  of  Lower  Sinde.  Its  commercial  prosperity  passed  away 
with  the  emjiire  of  Delhi,  and  it  does  not  now  contain  above 
inhabitants.  I'ew  traces  remain  of  its  former  greatness. 
It  derives  a  portion  of  its  present  trade  from  a  very  curious  frolic 
of  superstition. 

•  Talla  stands  tin  the  lilgh  road  from  India  to  Ilinglaj,  in  IMekran, 
a  jdace  of  pilgrimage  and  great  celebrity,  situated  under  the  barren 
mountain  of  llala,  (the  /r//.v  of  the  ancients,)  and  marked  only  by  a 
spring  of  fresh  water,  without  house  or  temiile.  The  sjMit  is  Indieved 
to  have  been  visited  by  Ham  (’bunder,  the  llind(Hi  demigod,  liiinsolf; 
nn  event  which  is  chronicled  on  the  rock,  with  figures  of  the  sun  and 
imH>n  engraven  as  further  testimony.  The  distance  from  Tatta  ex- 
ciH'ds  mill's  ;  and  the  road  passes  by  C'urachee,  Soumeeanee,  and 
the  province  of  Lus,  the  country  of  the  NiHunrees,  a  jiortion  of  the 
route  of  Alexamler  tlu*  (Jreat.  A  journev  to  Ilinglaj  jiurifies  the  pil¬ 
grim  from  his  sins.  A  coewa-nut  cast  into  a  cistern,  exhibits  the  na¬ 
ture  ot  his  career;  if  the  water  bidibles  up,  his  life  has  iK’eii,  and  will 
continue,  pure  ;  hut,  if  still  and  silent,  the  Hindoo  must  undergo  fur¬ 
ther  jH'naiuv  to  appease  the  deity.  The  tribe  of  (loseins,  who  are  a 
kind  ot  religious  mendicants,  though  frequently  merchants  and  most 
wealthy,  trequi'ut  this  sequestered  place,  and  often  extend  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  Seetadeep,  not  far  from  nunder  Abbass,  in  Persia.  Tliey 
tnivel  in  caravans  of  a  hundred,  or  even  more,  under  an  ogtra  or  spi¬ 
ritual  guide.  At  Tatta,  they  are  furnished  bv  the  high-priest  with  a 
rcxl,  which  is  Hup]>osed  to  partake  of  his  own  virt’ies,  and  to  conduct 
the  cortege  to  its  destination.  In  exchange  for  its  talismanic  powers, 
each  pilgrim  pays  thriv  riijH'es  and  a  lialf,  and  faithfully  promises  to 
restore  the  nxl  on  his  return  ;  for  no  one  dares  to  reside  in  so  holy  and 
solitary  a  sjH»t.  The  agtnt  receives  with  it  liis  rcw’ard  ;  and  many  a 
Ilindmi  exj>ends  in  this  pilgrimage  the  hard-earned  wealth  of  a  whole 
life.  Dn  his  arrival  at  Tatta  from  Ilinglaj,  he  is  invested  with  a 
string  of  white  Ix'ads  |H*culiar  to  that  city,  and  only  found  on  the 
riK'ky  ridge  near  it.  fliey  resemble  the  grains  of  pulse  or  juuurcc  ; 
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uiul  the  pilf^rim  has  the  satisfaction  of  Wlieving  that  they  arc  the  pc- 
tritietl  jjrain  of  tlie  Creator,  left  on  earth  to  remind  him  of  his  creation. 
They  now  form  a  monojKily  and  source  of  profit  to  the  iiriests  of  Tatta.* 

Vol.  III.  pp.  32-34. 

We  do  not  clearly  understand  the  latter  part  of  the  story ;  but 
Ham  (  hunder,  we  presume  to  be  no  other  than  Krishna,  the 
A|h)11o  and  Dionysius  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon,  whose  worsliip 
ap|R‘ars  to  have  prevailed  all  along  this  coast.  Dwaraca,  in  the 
savage  district  of  Okamundel,  tlie  land's  end  of  (iujerat,  is  an- 
(»ther  famous  place  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made  from  all  parts 
of  India;  but  there,  Uunchor,  the  name  given  to  the  same  deity, 
has  a  magnilicent  ))agoda  erected  to  his  honour,  with  numerous 
MilHjrdinate  temples,  bearing  on  their  Hags  representations  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  What  is  most  remarkable  alnuit  the  sacred 
spring  of  llinglaj  is,  that  it  should  have  no  temple  erected  over 
it.  it  derives,  most  probably,  its  original  sanctity  from  its  im¬ 
portance  as  a  caravan  station  in  the  route  to  Kerman.  Supersti- 
tiui.  has  sometimes  been  the  protector  of  commerce. 

Lieut. -Col.  Pottingcr's  work  has  made  us  acquainted  with  tlie 
j;i‘ography  of  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  we  therefore  pass 
over  the  Author's  description  of  Sinde,  and  his  interview  with 
the  Ameer  of  Hyderabad,  the  .sovereign  of  Southern  or  Lower 
^'indo.  Northern  Sinde  is  subject  to  the  Khan  of  Khyrpoor,  by 
^hoin  Lieut,  llurnes  was  received  with  much  hospitality  and  all 
due  honour.  He  holds  the  important  insidar  fortress  of  llukkur, 
'»hich  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  on  tlie  Sinde  fron¬ 
tier,  as  also  the  fertile  territory  of  Shikar]K)or,  wrested  from  the 
Afghans.  'I'he  country  to  the  south-east  of  Hyderabad,  is  in 
jwsH'ssion  of  a  tliird  independent  Ameer,  who  resides  at  Mecr- 
|HK)r.  All  tliree  chiefs  arc  branches  of  the  Heloochc  trilic  of 
falpoor.  3'he  subversion  of  the  C'abool  monarchy,  which  has 
freed  them  from  the  ])ayment  of  a  yearly  tribute,  has  greatly 
raised  the  important'e  of  this  principality,  which  coinjirises,  al¬ 
together,  an  area  of  10(),(HK)  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  a  million. 

AUmt  1(K)  miles  above  Hyderabad,  near  the  base  of  tlic 
laikkee  mountains,  which  there  close  uimn  the  river,  is  Sehwuii 
or  Sewistan ;  a  place  of  some  im|K)rtance  in  ancient  days,  and 
J>up|>ost*d  by  Lieut.  Humes  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Sambus  Haja 
ot  Arrian.  The  ruinetl  mosques  and  towers  which  surround  it, 
proclaim  its  wealth  in  the  days  of  Mogul  splendour,  when  it  was 
Hie  residence  of  a  governor.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  town,  stands 
the  mausoleum  of  Lai  Shah  Haz,  a  Mussulman  saint  who  was  in¬ 
terred  there  about  six  centuries  ago,  and  the*  odour  of  whose 
’sanctity  still  survives. 

‘  The  miracles  of  Lul  Shall  Haz  arc  endless,  if  you  lielieve  the 
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jKMiplc.  The  Indus  is  subject  to  his  commands,  and  no  vessel  dares  to 
pass  his  shrine  without  makinj;  a  propitiatory  otfering  at  his  tomb. 
Thousands  of  pilgrims  fliK-k  to  the  consecrated  sjwt,  and  the  monarchi 
of  (’ab<H»l  and  India  have  often  visited  the  sanctuary.  The  drums 
which  proclaim  the  majesty  of  the  saint,  are  a  gift  from  the  renowned 
persecutor,  Alla-o-decn,  who  reigned  a.d.  1242;  and  the  gate,  which 
IS  of  silver,  attests  the  homage  and  devotion  of  a  deceased  Ameer  of 
Sinde.  The  needy  are  daily  supplied  with  food  from  the  charity  of 
the  stranger  ;  but  the  universal  bounty  has  corrupted  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  a  worthless  and  indolent  set  of  men.  Tht 
Hindoo Joi fix  with  the  Mahonnncdan  in  his  veneration  of'  the  saint; 
and  artfully  insinuates  Lai  to  l>c  a  lliiuhn)  name,  and  that  the  Ma- 
hommedans  have  associated  with  the  faith  of  their  prophet  the  god  of 
an  infidel  creed.  A  tiger,  once  the  tenant  (»f  the  neighbimring  hilU, 
]Mirtakes  of  the  general  Inninty  in  a  cage  near  the  tomb. 

‘  Hy  far  the  most  singular  building  at  Sehwun,  and  |H'rhaps  on  the 
Indus,  is  the  ruined  castle  which  overlooks  the  town,  and  is  in  all  pn^- 
babilitv  as  tdd  as  the  age  of  the  (ireeks.  It  consists  of  a  mound  of 
earth  (k)  feet  high,  and  surriuinded  from  the  very  ground  by  a  brick 
wall.  The  shape  of  the  castle  is  cwal,  about  1200  feet  lung  by  70  in 
diameter.  The  interior  presents  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  is  strewed  with 
broken  ]»ieces  of  ]H>ttery  and  brick.  The  gateway  is  on  the  town  side, 
and  has  Ikmmi  arched  :  a  section  through  it  proves  the  whole  mound  to 
Im.*  artificial.  At  a  distance,  this  castle  resembles  the  drawings  of  the 
.Mujileln*  tower  at  Habylon,  descrilR*d  by  Mr.  Rich  in  his  interesting 
Memoir.  The  natives  afford  no  siitisfactory  account  of  this  ruin,  at¬ 
tributing  it  to  the  age  of  Hudur-iM>l-Jamul,  a  fairy,  ivhose  agency  is 
referred  t(»  in  every  thing  ancient  or  ivoiiderful  in  Sinde.  It  is  to  be 
oliM'rved,  that  tlie  Anil  river  passes  close  to  the  castle ;  and  we  arc 
informed  liy  Quintus  Curtins,  that,  in  the  territories  of  Sabus  Raja, 
(which  I  imagine  refers  to  Sehwun,)  Alexander  t<K)k  the  strongest  city 
by  a  tunnel  formed  by  his  miners.  A  ruin  of  such  magnitude,  there¬ 
fore,  standing  on  such  a  site,  would  authorize  our  fixing  on  it  as  the 
very  city  “  where  the  barbarians,  untaught  in  engineering,  were  con¬ 
founded  when  their  enemies  appeared,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  rising  from  a  subterraneous  passage,  of  which  no  tnicc  w’as  pre¬ 
viously  81*011.”  So  strong  a  |H»sition  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be 
neglecteil  in  after  times ;  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Humaioon, 
A.D.  loll,  we  find  that  monarch  unable  to  capture  Sehw’un,  from 
which  he  fled  on  his  disastrous  journey  to  Omercote.  His  son  Acbar 
also  invested  Sehwun  for  st'ven  months,  and,  after  its  capture,  seems 
to  have  dismantled  it.  There  are  many  coins  found  in  the  castle  of 
Sehwun  ;  but  among  thirty,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
U*t.  They  were  Mohammedan  coins  of  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi.’ 

Vol.  III.  pp.  56,  58. 

A  voyage  of  nine  days  from  Sehwun,  brought  the  Mission  to 
Hukkur,  (the  ancient  Munsoora,)  a  distance,  hy  the  river,  of  1(>0 
miles.  This  singular  fortress  occupies  an  insulated  rock  of  flint, 
al>out  IkH)  yards  in  length,  and  300  in  diameter,  dividing  the 
Indus  into  two  streams,  each  about  400  yards  wide ;  and  the 
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waters  lash  the  rocks  which  conHne  them,  with  noise  and  violence. 
The  tbriitied  island  is  a  beautiful  object,  its  towers  being  shaded 
by  lofty  tret's,  and  the  tall  datc-^mlni  droops  its  foliage  on  the 
mosques  and  walls.  Over  against  it,  on  the  left  bank,  the  town 
of  Horee  is  built  on  a  precipitous  flinty  rock,  and  on  the  opposite 
tihorc  stands  the  town  of  Sukkur  :  both  towns  have  been .  consi¬ 
derable,  owing  their  position  to  the  insular  fortress.  A  precious 
relic,  a  l(K'k  of  Mohammed’s  hair,  enclosed  in  a  golden  box,  at¬ 
tracts  the  Mussulman  pilgrim  to  llukkur,  though  the  inhabitants, 
are  chiefly  Hindoos.  There  are  several  other  islets  near  it,  on 
one  of  which  stands  the  shrine  of  Khaiu  Khizr,  a  Mussulman 
saint,  under  a  dome,  that  contributes  to  the  licautv  of  the  scene. 
About  four  miles  to  the  s.e.  of  llukkur,  a  small  hamlet,  with 
ruined  tombs,  and  a  bridge  of  three  arches  thrown  across  the 
deserted  channel  of  a  branch  of  the  Indus, — attest  the  existence 
iuul  ancient  importance  of  Alore,  the  ca])ital  of  a  llrahmin  king¬ 
dom  which  is  said  to  have  extended  from  Cashmeer  to  the  ocean, 
and  from  Candahar  to  Kanouj.  It  sank  under  the  arms  of 
Mohammedan  invaders  so  early  as  the  seventh  century ;  and 
Lieut.  Humes  thinks,  that  it  may  be  identified  with  the  kingdom 
of  Musicanus,  which  Alexander  found  to  he  governed  by  Hrah- 
mins,  and  the  richest  and  most  populous  in  India.  I^rkhanu, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Indus,  the  capital  of  the  pergunna 
of  riiaiulKoh,  and  the  rallying  point  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  on 
their  north-west  frontier,  is  sup|K)scd  to  mark  the  country  of 
Oxyeanus.  Alexander  is  stated  to  have  despatched  his  super¬ 
annuated  soldiers  thence,  by  the  country  of  the  Archoti  and 
Drangi^  to  Carmania ;  and  the  great  road  westward  branches  ofl* 
from  Larkhanu,  crossing  the  mountains  by  the  pass  of  Bolan,  to 
Kelat  and  Kerman. 

A  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  Hukkur,  Lieut.  Hurnes 
passed  out  of  the  territory  of  the  Ameer  of  Khyri)oor,  and  entered 
the  country  of  Hhawul  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Haoodpootras  (or 
Davidsons),  who  possesses  a  strip  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus,  extending  southward  to  lat.  28°  3.T.  The  district  imme¬ 
diately  below  this  chieftain's  territory  is  named  Oobaro,  and  is 
inhabited  by  aboriginal  Sindees,  called  the  Duhrs  and  Muhrs. 
On  the  right  bank,  the  Sinde  territory  stretches  higher  up,  to 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Mittunkote,  where  (in  lat.  28°  55')  the 
waters  of  the  Punjaub,  in  one  united  stream,  fall  into  the  Indus, 
which  there  spreads  to  the  magnificent  width  of  20f)0  yanls.  At 
that  place,  taxing  a  farewell  of  its  waters,  Lieut.  Hurnes  entered 
the  Punjnoml,  or  Chenaub,  and  ascended  it  to  Ooch,  the  capital 
of  Hhawul  Khan.  This  town,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Garra  (as  the  joint  streams  of  the  Heyah  and  Sutlej  arc  called) 
with  the  . Chenaub,  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of, 20,000  persons.  On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Ooch, 
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pursuing  the  navigation  of  the  Chenaub,  our  Traveller  passed 
into  the  Seik  territory,  where  he  was  met  by  a  mihmandar  from 
the  Maharaja,  attended  by  a  large  retinue.  In  three  days  more, 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  domes  of  Mooltan.  The  Author's  de¬ 
scription  of  this  ancient  capital  will,  we  think,  interest  our 
rt‘aders. 

*  The  city  of  Mmiltan  is  upwards  of  three  miles  in  circumference, 
surrouiidiHl  by  a  dilapidated  wall,  and  overlooked  on  the  north  by  a 
fortress  of  strength.  It  contains  a  population  of  (50,000  souls,  one 
third  of  whom  may  be  Hindoos:  the  rest  of  the  population  is  Mtn 
hammedan,  for,  though  it  is  subject  to  the  Seiks,  their  number  is 
iHintiiunl  to  the  garrison,  which  does  not  exctunl  5(K)  men.  The 
Afghans  have  left  the  country  since  they  ci*nsed  to  gtivern.  Many  of 
the  houses  evidently  stand  on  the  ruins  of  others :  they  are  built  of 
burnt  brick,  and  have  Hat  n»ofs  ;  they  sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of 
six  Htorii^,  and  their  hiftiness  gives  a  gloomy  apjwarance  to  tlie  narrow 

streets.  The  inhabitants  are  chietly  weavers  and  dyers  of  cloth . 

'fhe  tombs  of  Mooltan  are  celebnUed.  One  of  them,  that  of  Bawul 
Huq,  who  flourished  upwards  of  alH)  years  ago,  and  was  a  contem- 
jHirary  of  Sadee,  the  Persian  p<K*t,  is  considered  very  holy  ;  hut  its 
architecture  is  surpassed  by  that  of  his  grandson,  Rookn-i-allum,  who 
re{M»si's  under  a  massy  dome  sixty  feet  in  height,  which  was  erected  in 
the  yinir  11123  by  the  emj)eror  T«H>ghluk,  as  his  own  tomb.  There  is 
also,  (in  the  interior  of  the  fort,)  a  Hindoo  temple  of  high  antiquity, 
called  i*yIadp<H>ree ;  mentioned  by  Tlievetiot.  ...  It  is  a  low  building, 
sup{K)rted  by  wimhIcu  pillars,  with  the  idols  HooniH.Mnan  and  Guneesa 
us  guardians  to  its  |>ortal.  It  is  the  only  place  of  Hindoo  worship  in 
Mooltan:  we  were  denied  entrance  to  it.’  V ol.  III.pp.  110 — 12, 116. 

Mooltan  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  India;  and  Lieut, 
llurnes  thinks,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  occujnes  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  J/<i//i,  which  Major  Uenncll 
would  place  higher  up,  and  nearer  the  banks  of  the  Havee. 
Mooltan  may  Ik*  considered,  he  admits,  to  answer  in  some  degree 
to  the  description  of  the  llrahmin  city  and  its  castle  which 
Alexander  captureil attacking  the  capital  of  the  Malli; 
but  there  are  no  ruins  near  Tolumba,  (the  site  pointed  out  by 
Uennell,)  to  justify  fixing  u|>on  that  place  as  the  capital. 

‘  The  manufactures  of  Mooltan  and  Bhawulpoor,  the  kah  and  loon- 
grr  (silks)  seem  to  assist  in  fixing  the  country  of  the  Malli;  for 
Quintus  Curtius  informs  us,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  Malli  and 
Ojydraar  (Mooltan  and  Ooch)  wore  garments  of  cotton,  lawn,  or 
muslin  [linear  vesirs)  interwoven  with  gold  and  adorned  w'ith  purple ; 
and  we  may  safely  translate  /i«c<r  vestes  into  the  stuffs  of  Mindtan  and 
Bhawulpoor,  which  are  interwoven  with  gold,  and  most  frequently  of 
a  purple  colour.’  Vol.  III.  p.  115. 

Above  M (Mil tan,  a  desert  stretches  from  the  Chenaub  to  the 
Indus;  and  a  greater  part  of  Bhawul  Khan's  territory  is  a  barren 
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waste  of  sAiul  hills.  Bhawul|>oor  stands  on  the  lefl  hank  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  contains  a  population  of  20,000.  The  Rajpoot  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Ricaneer  bounds  the  territory  on  the  east,  and  that  of 
Jessuhneer  on  the  south  ;  the  Garra  forms  in  part  the  northern 
frontier ;  hut  at  Hhawulpoor,  the  boundary  crosses  that  river, 
running  westward  to  Julalpoor. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  re-embarking  at  Mooltan,  Lieut. 
Humes  quitted  the  Chenaub,  and  entered  on  the  navigation  of 
the  Havee  or  Hydraotes,  ‘still  called  by  the  natives,  Iriiofee.’* 
The  Hedusta,  or  Ilydaspes,  a  smaller  stream,  falls  into  the  Che¬ 
naub  alxmt  forty-five  miles  to  the  northward.  The  timber  of 
which  the  l>oats  of  the  Punjaub  are  constructed,  is  chiefly  floated 
down  by  the  Hydaspes  from  the  Indian  Caucasus ;  a  fact  which, 
our  Author  remarks,  satisfactorily  explains  the  selection  of  its 
banks  by  Alexander,  as  the  site  of  a  naval  arsenal,  in  preference 
to  the  other  rivers,  hy  any  of  which  he  might  have  reached  the 
Indus  without  a  retrograde  movement.  Alwut  equidistant  from 
the  Havee  and  the  Bedusta,  stands  the  town  of  Shorkote,  near 
which  are  found  ruins  resembling  those  at  Sehwun,  but  much 
more  extensive ;  and  the  hrick  wall  surrounding  the  mound  is  so 
high  as  to  l>e  seen  at  the  distance  of  from  six  to  eight  miles. 
Lieut.  Burnes  visited  this  site,  which  he  fixes  on  as  the  place 
where  Alexander  received  his  wound  in  pursuing  the  Matli;  and 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  some  coins  there,  two  of 
which  have  proved  to  be  of  Bactrian  monarchs,  and  the  Greek 
word  Bazileos  may  be  read.  At  length,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
(three  months  and  five  days  afler  embarking  at  Tatta,)  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  minarets  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogid 
empire,  the  termination  of  his  protracted  voyage;  and,  as  the  sun 
set,  saw  for  the  first  time  the  masses  of  mountain  which  encircle 
Cashmere,  clothed  in  their  mantle  of  snow.  Lahore  presents 
nothing  very  remarkable,  and  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  dwell 
on  the  Author's  presentation  to  the  IMaharjija,  and  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Seik  court.  It  is  more  interesting  to  learn,  that  to  the  s.k. 
of  that  capital  are  to  be  seen  remains  of  a  city,  with  a  lake  in 
the  vicinity,  answering  to  the  ancient  Singala. 

On  taking  leave  of  Maharaja  Runjeet  Sing,  Lieut.  Bumes 
proceeded  to  Umritsir,  the  holy  city  of  the  Seiks,  and  the  em¬ 
porium  of  commerce  between  India  and  Cabool ; — distant  from 
Lahore  thirty  miles.  He  then  crossed  the  Sutlej  to  Lodiana, 
where  he  met  the  two  ex-kings  of  Cabool,  now  pensioners  of  the 
British  Government,  Shah  Zuman,  and  Shah  Shooja-ool-Moolk. 
From  this  place  he  proceeded  to  Simla,  in  the  mountains,  a  journey 
of  100  miles,  to  lay  before  the  Governor-General  the  results  of  his 
mission. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  up  the  Author’s  narrative  of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  travels,  as  given  in  the  first  two  volumes.  It  being 
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tlecmtMl  prudent  that,  before  crossing  the  l>oundanea  of  India,  he 
should  cihtain  the  pi^miission  of  Runject  Sing,  T/ieut.  Burnet 
reiurneil  fn>in  Simla  to  Lahore,  and,  after  passing  some  weeks  at 
the  cinirt  of  the  Malniraja,  again  traversed  the  Punjaub,  and 
having  erosseil  its  tive  rivers,  marched  up  the  right  hank  of  the 
Uydas|)es  to  Juialp<»or.  This  has  Wn  conjectured  to  be  the 
scene  of  Alexander  s  battle  with  Poms ;  hut  the  mention  of 
*  sunken  n>cks'  by  his  biographer,  seems,  our  Author  remarks,  to 
|K)int  higher  up  the  river,  near  the  village  of  Jeluni.  The  high 
roads  fnim  the  Indus  pass  this  river  at  the  two  places,  Julalpoor 
and  Jelum;  hut  the  latter  is  the  great  road  from  Tartary,  and 
ap|K‘ars  to  In?  the  one  tbllowed  by  Alexander.  About  fifteen  mile* 
Ixfiow  Jelum,  and  about  l(MK)  yanis  from  the  Ilydaspes,  are  the 
mins  of  a  city  that  exteniled  tor  three  or  four  miles.  They  now 
liear  the  name  of  Ooiieenuggur,  hut  the  vague  traditions  of  the 
natives  assign  to  the  site  a  high  anti()uity.  Lieut.  Burnet 
conjectures,  that  it  may  represent  the  ancient  NivcPn^  while  a 
mound  near  extensive  mins  on  the  western  luink,  may  mark  the 
|)osition  of  litnTphtiU\ 

*  111  «Hir  ^►earch  for  the  mnimnis  <if  Alexander’s  citit‘s,’  enntinoft 
the  Author,  *  we  an*  lisl  into  reHectioiis  <iii  the  state  of  the  country  in 
th«>se  days  ;  ami  it  is  curious  to  compare  them  with  our  own  times. 
We  are  infonueii  that  I’onis,  with  whom  Alexander  fought  oa  the 
liajikii  of  this  river,  iiiauitaiued  a  force  of  infantry  and  -KMIO 

c'avulrv,  with  'AMI  tdephaiits  and  iUNI  war  cliariots  ;  ;uid  that  he  had 
subduetl  ail  his  ueighlxuirs.  Now  if  we  change  the  war  chariots  into 
guns,  we  have  precisely  the  regtdar  force  t»f  Riinjeet  Sing,  the  modern 
PorHM^  who  has  likewise  overwheimetl  all  his  neighlMiurs.  The  same 
aHiiilrv  will  genertdly  pnidiiie  the  same  number  of  troops,  if  its  po- 
{Hiiutiou  lie  not  reducinl  by  adventitious  circumstances.’  \’^<il.  1.  p.  59. 

i^uitting  the  hanks  of  tiie  Jelum,  (or  Hydas|H*s,)  our  Traveller 
ciUcretl  the  Potc war  country,  inliahited  by  the  Giikcrs,  (Giekers.^) 
a  irilie  claiming  a  Uuj|HMit  origin,  and,  atlcr  winding  for  some 
time  thnmgh  the  dismal  defiles  of  the  arid  mountains,  came  sud- 
ileiily  in  view  of  the  celehraletl  fort  of  Rotas,  deemtxl  one  of  the 
great  liulwurks  lietwcen  ’Partary  and  India.  Shere  Shah  was  its 
founder  in  the  sixteenth  I'eiUurv  ;  and  twelve  years  and  some 
milliuns  of  m|K*es  are  said  to  have  lieen  wasteil  on  its  txmstruc- 
tion.  J'he  rtiute  now  leads  into  a  mggetl  country  of  great 
strength,  winding  through  ravines,  amid  a  chaos  of  rocks,  their 
Vertical  strata  terminating  in  neeilles  from  decora }K)sition,  and 
presenting  to  the  geologist  '^ine  interesting  features  of  the  wildest 
scenery.  In  five  days  from  Rotas,  our  Traveller  reached  the 
village  ol  Manikyala,  where  there  is  a  singular  tope  or  mound  of 
uiiiMinr),  dcscrilH.*d  by  Mr.  hJphinstoue  in  Ids  account  of  Caubul, 
lud  recently  o|>ened  by  M.  Ventura,  a  geikeral  in  Unnjeet  Sings 
•service.  Phis  immense  liairow  stands  in  a  spacious  ]dain,  and 
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way  I’O  tlijJtinpiislxyi  at  ibo  diauncr  of  Mxtcrn  mUca.  l.iciu. 
Humt's,  ilifforing  from  M.  \  nuura,  who  iifcntilica  the  Mte  with 
IftnrphaJuin  from  a  (derivation  which  inter^'t*  ManikyaU  to 
wean,  the  ‘city  of  (ho  howe  (hn^  not  hokitate  to  tix  Ujvn  it 
as  TaxiU,  ‘the  mos^i  |>o|>uloiw  city  between  the  Indiia  and  the 
‘  Hvdas|x^'  *  A  variety  of  coins  and  other  interesting  relies 
were  found  in  the  tofte  itself ;  and  Lieut.  Humes  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  pnKurc  two  antique  gems  and  seventy  copper  coins. 

Continuing  his  route  to  the  Indus,  alxnit  twenty  miles  beyond 
the  town  of  KawiKpindee,  the  Author  struck  out  of  ‘  the  king's 
road,'  to  visit  a  similar  tone,  which  stands  on  tltc  neck  of  a  range 
of  hills,  near  the  niinca  village  of  Holoor.  Its  constniction 
assigns  it  to  the  same  era  as  that  of  Manikyala,  but  it  is  only 
fifty  feet  high,  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  former.  He 
here  learned  that  there  were  two  buildings  similar  to  those  topes, 
licyoiul  the  Indus,  between  Peshawur  and  Caubul,  which  he  was 
8ul)sequently  enahkni  to  verify' ;  and  ho  had  discovered  the  mins 
of  another,  three  miles  east  of  HawiUpindee.  In  both  those  of 
Manikyala  and  HeWr,  a  shafl  descends  into  a  chamber  in  the 
Ijcart  of  the  structure ;  and  the  Author  ‘  inclines  to  the  belief, 

*  that,  in  these'  /o/h'a,  wc  have  the  toxnlis  of  a  race  of  princes  who 
‘once  reigned  in  Upper  India,  and  that  they  arc  cither  the  sc- 
‘  pulchres  of  the  Hactrian  kings,  or  their  Indo-S<rythic  successors 
‘  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Second  Arrian.’  The  nidcmcss 
of  the  coins  would  point  to  the  Utter  age,  or  socond  century'  of 
the  Christian  era  +. 

The  situation  of  Bcloor,  or  rather  of  the  village  of  Osman, 
whieh  has  8uc('(x*difd  to  it,  appears  to  be  most  delicious, — at  the 
mouth  of  a  valley,  close  to  the  base  of  the  outlying  hiUs,  its 
meadows  watered  by  the  cry  stal  rivulets  flowing  from  the  inoun- 
tains.  Se  ven  miles  further  down  the  valley  is  a  spot  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  magnificent  emperors  of  Hindostan, — ‘  tin  Garden  of 
‘  Hoosn  Alidall."  Its  garden-houbes  are  now  mouldering  to  decay, 
and  weeds  eoneeul  the  flowers  and  roses ;  but  tht  |>eaeh-tret  aud 
apricot-tree  were  glowing  with  bloasoiu  ;  tlie  vines  eluug  to  tlieir 
branches,  and  limpid  water  gushed  in  torrents  from  tlie  rock. 

hundred  K})rings  rise  in  the  narrow  limits  of  this  ‘  garden  \ 
and,  afi(T  wasiiing  its  beds,  and  furiuing  po(i»ls,  w  hich  art  stored 
with  tihh,  pay  their  tribute  to  a  little  stream  which  passes  on  to 
die  I  nduE. 


•  M  a)(ir  Wilf(»rd  Tuxila  at  Kuhlmut^  aud  J^ucephalia^  agreo 

ably  Xo  every  historical  authority^  on  the  bajuks  of  the  llydaspes- 
t  He  afux(vurdA  savs,  (p.  *  They  uiav/  howev*T,  U‘  Jioocliiit4 

‘  buildings and  such  up^iears  to  be  Professor  Wilson's  opiiiHm.  (  Vol-  J 1. 
PP-  470.) 
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Our  Traveller  croRsetl  the  Indus  at  Attok,  a  place  of  no  mean 
strength,  built  on  a  ridge  of  black  slate,  at  the  verge  of  the  river. 
About  200  yards  above  the  ferry,  and  before  the  Indus  is  joined 
by  the  Cabool  river,  it  mshes  through  a  confined  channel  with 
amazing  ftirv,  forming  a  rapid,  where  the  water  ‘  hisses  and  rolls 
‘with  a  loud  noise',  dashing  like  the  waves  and  spray  of  the 
4)cean.  Hut,  immediately  below  the  confluence,  the  Indus  passes 
in  a  tranc|uil  stream,  about  260  yards  wide,  and  35  fathoms  deep 
under  the  walls  of  Attok  ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  a  fleet  of  boats 
fnim  this  place  to  the  sea.  Hunjeet  Sing  is  aceustomed  to  cross 
the  river  at  Attok  by  a  bridge  of  boats  anchored  in  the  stream. 
Such  a  bridge  can  be  thrown  across  the  Indus  only  from  Novein- 
lier  to  April,  on  account  of  the  velocity  of  the  stream  when  fiill. 
'riie  metliod  of  constructing  it  is  the  more  curious,  from  its  closely 
resembling  that  descrilied  by  Arrian  as  adopted  by  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Concpioror.  Four  or  six  skeleton  frame-works  of  wood, 
tilleil  with  stones  U)  the  weight  of  250  maftndf,  and  Iwund 
strongly  with  ropes,  are  let  down  from  each  boat ;  and  these  arc 
constantly  strtmgthcneil  hy  others  to  prevent  aecident.  The 
Afghans  farmed  the  constniction  of  a  bridge  at  Attok  for  14,(X)0 
nipt‘es,  but  the  Maharaja  now  keeps  up  an  efficient  supply  of 
materials. 

At  the  fork  4»f  the  Indus  and  the  Cauhul  river,  a  very  singular 
ignis  fatuus  was  observed.  ‘  Two,  three,  and  even  four  bright 
‘  lights  .ire  visible  at  a  time,  and  continue  to  shine  through  the 
‘  night,  ranging  witliin  a  few  yanls  of  each  other.'  The  natives, 
unable  to  act*ount  for  them,  lielieve  them  to  Ik  the  spirits  of  per¬ 
sons  slain  near  the  spot.  Lieut.  Humes  suggests,  that  they  may 
Ik  a  gaseous  exhalation  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock ;  but  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  phenomenon  preventeil  his  examining  it.  He  found 
fishermen,  Inith  on  the  Indus  :ind  the  Cauhul,  washing  the  sand 
for  gold  ;  but  some  of  the  minor  rivers  yield  more  gold  than  the 
main  streams. 

'I'he  subjects  of  Runjeet  Sing  escorted  the  Author  to  their 
frontier,  three  miles  beyond  the  Indus,  where  he  entered  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Afghan  Sultan,  Mahommed  Khan.  By  this 
[Kitentate  he  w;is  received  with  most  gratifying  urbanity  ;  and  he 

Imssed  a  month  at  Peshawur  very  pleasantly.  He  met  with  equal 
iindness  and  generous  hospitality  from  the  Chief  of  Cabool  (or 
('aubul),  Sidar  Dost  Mahommed  Khan ;  and  he  imbibed  from 
his  intercourse  with  the  people,  a  very  favourable  impression  of 
their  national  character.  \\c  pass  over  this  |X)rtion  of  the  nar¬ 
rative,  however,  for  the  same  reason  that  has  led  the  Author  to 
confine  himself,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  to  the  recital  of  his 
(Krsonal  adventures.  ‘  'fhe  graphic  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
‘  Mr.  Elphinstone he  remarks,  ‘  rei|uire  no  .uidition  ;  and  such 
‘  is  the  nature  ot  the  information  containeil  in  his  valuable  work, 
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‘  that  I  shall  always  avoid  the  ground  on  which  he  trod.’  It  is 
n'markahic,  that  the  Afghans,  unlike  other  Moslem,  ap|)ear  to 
have  no  prejudice  against  Christians. 

*  I  never  hcanl  from  their  lips,*  says  Lieut.  Burnes,  ‘  the  name  of 
(liMj  or  inlidel,  which  hgurea  so  prominently  in  the  works  of  many  tra» 
veliers.  “  Every  country  has  its  custom/*  is  a  proverb  among  them ; 
ami  the  Afghan  Mohammedans  seem  to  pay  a  respect  to  Christians, 
which  they  deny  to  their  Hindex)  fellow-citizens.  Us,  they  call  tieoplc 
of  the  bo(>k,**  while  they  consider  them  as  benighted  and  witnout  a 
prophet.*  V^ol.  1.  p.  124. 

At  Cal)ool,  among  other  visiters,  Lieut.  Bumes  was  called 
uiH)n  by  an  Armenian,  who  gave  a  sad  account  of  the  dispersion 
of  his  tribe. 

‘  Tliere  arc  but  tw'cnty-onc  persons  now  remaining  from  a  colony  of 
M)nic hundreds  intnxluccd  by  IVadir  and  Ahmed  Shall  from  Joolfa  (Is- 
ful)an)aiid  Meshid,  in  Persia.  During  the  Dooranee  monarchy,  they  held 
offices  under  the  government,  and  were  respected  till  the  time  of  Ti- 
mour  Shah's  dimth.  In  the  disputes  about  the  succession,  they  have 
gradually  withdrawn  their  families  to  other  countries ;  and  the  present 
chief  of  CalHxd,  with  the  best  intentions,  has  put  a  finishing  blow  to 
the  Armenian  colony,  by  a  strict  prohibition  of  wine  and  spirits.  After 
a  life  by  no  means  temperate,  this  chief  has  renounced  wine,  and,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  commands  that  his  subjects  should  be  equally 
iihstemious.  The  Armenians  and  Jen's  of  ('abool  have  therefore  fled 
to  (»ther  lands,  tis  they  had  no  other  means  of  support,  but  in  distilling 
spirits  and  wine,  llierc  are  but  three  Jeunsli  ramilies  in  Cabool,  the 
>vn'ck  of  a  hundred  which  it  could  last  year  boost.*  Ib,  p.  149. 

From  inscriptions  in  their  burying-ground,  it  would  appear,  our 
Author  says,  that  some  Armenian  merchants  had  settled  in  Ca- 
l)ool,  even  licfore  the  period  above  referred  to.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  tradition,  that  Tamerlane  (Timoiir  Beg)  transported  numbers 
of  Albanians  to  Candahar,  where,  according  to  Armenian  autho¬ 
rity,  their  descendants  are  now  called  Afghans.  Mr.  Smith,  the 
learneil  American  missionary,  in  his  ‘  Researches,’*  after  citing 
this  statement  from  Father  Chamich,  adds:  ^  The  nomadic  tribes 

*  of  Karabaugh  are  said  to  have,  even  now,  a  corresponding  tra- 

*  ditioii,  that  the  Afghans  and  they  have  exchangt^  eountries. 

*  Ditiicult  as  it  may  1^  to  believe  in  the  transportation  of  an  en- 

*  tire  nation,  we  encounter  almost  as  great  a  difficulty  in  whatever 

‘  way  we  attempt  to  account  for  its  total  disappearance.’  The 
Armenian  orthography  of  Albanian  is  (the  /  in  foreign 

names  In'ing  changed  into  gh,  and  the  l>eta  being  sounded  as  v,) 
and  the  mission  library  at  Malta,  Mr.  Smith  tells  us,  contains  a 
liistory  of  the  exploits  of  Nadir  Shah,  written  in  Arineno-Turkish, 

•  See  Eel.  Rev.  Nov.  1033.  (Vol.  X.  p.30y.) 
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hy  an  Armenian  who  accompanic<l  him  to  Delhi,  in  whicli  tlio 
Afghans  arc  always  called  Aghovans.  ‘  It  is  cert«ain,  however, 

‘  that  a  people  of  that  name  existed  at  Kandahar  some  centuries 
‘  liefore  the  time  of  I'imoor.  (See  Langles's  notes  to  Chardin).' 
The  coincidence  between  the  name  of  the  city  to  which  the  Al- 
t)anians  are  sujiposcd  to  have  been  transferred,  and  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Albania,  Kiintsasar,  is  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable.  Afghan  is  clearly  not  the  proper  national  name  of 
either  the  Patan  (Pooktoun)  or  the  Toorkish  inhabitants  of  the 
country ;  and  the  tradition  which  derives  the  appellation  from 
Afghan,  the  son  of  King  Saul,  proves  that  its  true  etymology 
was  fortdgn,  and  had  become  lost*. 

Lieut.  Humes  states,  that  the  Afghans  call  themselves  7iew-i- 
Israee! ;  that  they  have  a  tradition  that  Nchuchadnezzar,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  transplantcxl  them  to 
the  city  of  (ihore,  near  Hamecan  ;  that  they  are  called  Afghans 
from  their  chief,  Afghana,  who  was  a  son  of  the  uncle  of  Asof, 
vizier  of  Solomon  ;  that  they  lived  as  Jews  till  Khalccd  sum- 
moned  them,  in  the  first  century  of  Mahommedanism,  to  assist  in 
the  wars  against  the  infidels ;  that,  after  the  campaign,  they  were 
governed  by  a  king  of  the  line  of  Kyance  or  Cyrus,  till  the 
eleventh  century,  when  they  were  sulxlued  by  AlahmoiKl  of 
(thiznee. 

*  Having/  adds  the  .\nthor,  *  precisely  stated  the  traditions  ani 
hiKt<»rv  of  the  Afghans,  I  ran  see  no  good  reason  for  discrediting  them, 
though  there  are  xtyme  annchrimisms.  .  .  .  Tlie  Afghans  look  like  Jews; 
they  say,  the>'  are  dt'seended  from  Jews ;  and  the  younger  brother 
inarries  the  widow  of  the  elder,  according  to  the  law  of  NIoses.  The 
Afghans  entertain  strong  prejudices  against  the  Jewish  nation  ;  which 
wimld  at  Itmst  shew  that  they  had  no  desire  to  claim,  without  a  just 
cause,  a  descent  from  them.  Since  some  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  canicto 
the  East,  why  should  we  not  admit  that  the  Afghans  are  their  de¬ 
scendants,  ctmvcrted  to  Mahommeilanism  Vol.  I.  p.  1(>4. 

Why  ?  Hccause  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  the  admission ; 
and  many  things  against  it.  Their  language  has  no  affinity  M 
the  llchrcw ;  and  the  suj>|K)sed  physiognomical  resemblance,  rc- 
s|Ha*ting  which  authorities  differ,  would  c(|uafly  pmvc  many  othef 
nations  to  be  dcsccndcil  from  Israel.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole 
story  relating  to  the  ‘  lost  trilx's',  is  a  fable  based  upon  a  blun¬ 
der.  \\  hen  St.  James  wrote  his  Epistle,  the  twelve  tribes  were 
still  recogiiiseil  as  included  in  the  extant  Hebrew  nation ;  and  St. 


Dr.  Dorn,  the  K^irned  Tnuislatur  of  a  History  of  the  Afghans 
from  the  Persian,  (See  K.  R.  Scries,  Vol.  II.  p.  Jl9,)  has  pmniisid 
a  full  discussion  of  the  historical  and  philological  questions  relating  t*> 
the  Afgluuis  and  their  language. 
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IVlcr  acUlrcssctl  liis  Epistles  to  the  brethren  of  tlie  l)is])ersion  in 
Asia  Minor.  That  there  may  he  a  mixture  of  Jewish  blood  in 
sonic  trilies  of  the  Afghan  race,  is  not  unlikely  ;  for  with  what 
nation  has  not  that  bUnid  been  intenningleil  ?  The  mother  of 
('yrus  is  supposed  to  have  liecn  a  Jewess.  We  know’  that  the 
quccn-consort  of  Ahasuerus  was.  A  Jewish  dynasty  once  reigned 
in  Abyssinia.  The  Hagratian  princes  of  Armenia  claimed  a  Jew¬ 
ish  origin.  Whether,  then,  we  suppose  the  Afghans  to  l)t‘  a 
colony  from  Arabia,  or  from  Albania,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  one  or  more  of  their  chwfs  may  have  been  of  Jewish  descent ; 
although  the  sup|K)sition  that,  as  a  race  or  ]>eople,  they  belong  to 
tlic  Hebrew  family,  cannot  be  received  without  far  better  evidence 
than  has  been  adduced. 

IJcut.  Hurncs  had  not  licen  many  hours  in  Cabool,  before  he 
rcceivdl  information  that  Mr.  Wolfl*,  the  Jewish  missionary,  was 
detained  at  a  ncighlmuring  village ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  dc- 
sjiatching  assistance  to  the  reverend  gentleman.  Mr.  Wollfjoinctl 
the  party  the  next  day,  and  gave  a  long  and  singular  account  of 
his  esca|)e  from  death  and  slavery.  He  had  been  in  Hokhara;  and 
his  subsequent  misfortunes  are  stated  to  have  originated  in  his 
styling  himself  a  hajet\  which  implies  a  Mohammedan  ^nlgrim, 
for  which  he  had  been  plundered  and  beaten.  Mr.  Wolf!  accom¬ 
panied  our  Author,  when  he  was  introduced  to  Sidar  Dost  Ma- 
hoinmed  Khan;  on  which  occasion,  aware  of  the  character  and 
ofllce  of  his  reverend  visiter,  the  intelligent  chief  had  assembleil 
several  Mussulman  doctors,  prepared  to  engage  in  a  theological 
disputation.  Lieut.  Hurnes  acted  as  Mr.  WolflTs  interpreter.  As 
is  usual  on  such  sulijects,  he  says,  the  one  party  failed  to  convince 
the  other  ;  and,  but  for  the  admirable  tact  of  the  chief  himself, 
the  consequence  might  have  been  disagreeable.  The  nature  of 
the  argument  is  not  detailed,  our  Author  abstaining  from  antici¬ 
pating  ‘  what  the  reverend  gentleman  will,  no  doubt,  ^vc  to  the 
‘  world.’  Mr.  Wolfl*  proceedetl  from  Calmol  on  his  journey  to 
India.  Although  ‘  in  search  of  the  lost  tribes,’  we  are  told,  he 
did  not  recognise  them  in  the  Afghans  of  Calwol. 

After  s])ending  three  weeks  most  agreeably  in  this  city,  our 
Author  pursued  nis  route  up  the  valley  of  the  Cabool  river,  and, 
by  the  pass  of  Oonna,  11,000  feet  high,  reached  the  summit  of 
the  tirst  ridge  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  divides  the  waters 
flowing  in  op|>osite  directions  to  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus.  Here, 
in  the  middle  of  May,  the  Huzara  mountaineers  were  only 
jdoughing  and  sowing,  while  our  Traveller  had  seen  the  harvest 
liome  at  Peshawur,  and  the  grain  in  ear,  in  Calx>ol.  The  pass 
nf  Hajeeguk,  over  the  next  step  of  the  mountain  barrier,  is 
1-,4(H)  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  on  its  summit  the  thermometer  fell 
to  4®  l>elow  the  freezing  |)oint.  The  pass  of  Kaloo,  beyond  this,  is 
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still  KKK)  feet  higher  ;  but  that  was  now  hlockctl  up  with  snow. 
They  contrived  to  double  it,  by  passing  round  its  shoulder ;  and 
took  a  side  path  through  a  valley  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the 
OxuK,  to  Ihuncean,  which  claims  a  particular  description. 

‘  Nothing  could  Ik?  more  grand  than  the  scenery  which  we  met  with 
in  this  valley.  Frightful  precipices  hung  over  us ;  and  many  a  frag, 
ment  beneath  informed  us  of  their  instabilitv.  For  al>out  a  mile,  it 
was  iin|H»ssihle  to  pn»ceed  on  horseback ;  and  we  advanced  on  foot, 
with  a  gulf  IkMieath  us.  The  dell  presented  a  l)eautiful  section  of  the 
nu»unlains  to  the  eye  of  the  goologi.st ;  and,  though  a  bye- path,  ap- 
]>eared  tt>  have  Wn  fortified  in  former  years,  ils  innumerable  mini 
testified.  Some  of  these  were  pointed  out  as  the  remnants  of  the 
|K»st-lumses  of  the  Mogul  emperors ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
were  assigned  to  tlie  age  of  Zohauk,  an  ancient  king  of  IVrsia.  One 
castle,  in  particular,  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  valley,  and 
commanding  the  gorg<‘,  had  been  constructed  with  great  labour  on 
the  summit  of  a  ])recipice,  and  was  ingeniously  supplied  whh  water. 
It  would  be  useless  to  record  all  the  fables  of  the  people  regarding 
these  buildings. 

‘  Ilammui  is  celebrated  for  its  cidossal  idols  and  innumerable  exca¬ 
vations,  which  are  to  Ik*  seen  in  all  ])art8  of  the  valley,  for  about  eight 
miles,  ami  still  form  the  residence  t>f  the  greater  part  of  the  populati<in. 
They  are  called  “  S(M)much  ”  by  the  j)e(»ple.  A  detached  lull  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  is  (piite  honeycombed  by  them,  and  brings  to  our 
rec(dlection  the  Tnighalites  of  Alexander’s  historians.  It  is  called  the 
city  of  (iluK>lghoola,  and  consists  of  a  continued  succession  of  caves  in 
every  direction,  which  are  s;iid  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  king  named 
.lulal.  The  hills  at  Ikimeean  are  h>rmed  of  indurated  clay  and  peb¬ 
bles,  which  renders  their  excavation  a  matter  of  little  ditficulty ;  but 
the  great  extent  to  which  it  has  been  curried,  excites  attention.  Caves 
are  ilug  on  lK>th  sides  of  the  valley,  but  the  greater  numl)er  lie  on  the 
northern  face,  wliere  we  found  the  id(ds:  altt)gethcr  they  form  an  im¬ 
mense  city.  LalKuirers  are  frecpiently  hired  to  dig  in  them  ;  and  their 
trouble  is  rewarded  by  rings,  relics,  coins,  &c.  They  generally  lK?ar 
C\ific  inscriptions,  and  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  age*<»f  ISIahommed. 
These  excavated  raves,  or  houses,  have  no  pretensi(»ns  to  architectural 
ornament,  being  no  mon*  than  squared  holes  in  the  hill.  Some  of 
them  are  finished  in  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and  have  a  carved  frieze  Ik** 
liiw  the  ^Kiint,  from  which  the  cupida  springs.  The  inhal>itants  tell 
many  remarkable  tales  of  the  caves  of  Hamci*an  ;  one  in  particular — 
that  a  mother  had  lost  lier  child  among  them,  and  recovered  it  after  a 
lapse  of  twelve  years !  The  tale  need  not  Ik;  lielieved ;  hut  it  will 
ouivey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  works.  Tliere  are  excavations  on 
adl  sides  of  the  idols ;  and  below*  the  larger  one,  lialf  a  regiment  might 
find  quarters.  Hameean  is  sidtject  to  ('ab<Kd  :  it  w'oiild  np]>ejir  to  be  a 
place  of  high  antiquity  ;  and  is,  jH*rhaps,  the  city  which  Alexander 
ioiiiided  at  the  base  of  I’nropamisus,  la'forc  entering  8actria.  The 
country,  imhvd,  fnun  CalKsd  to  Halkh,  is  yet  styltKl  “  llakhtur  Zu- 
mecn,  or  Ikikhtur  ciuintry.  1  he  name  of  iiuineean  is  said  to  be  dc- 
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rired  from  its  elevation, — **  Imm  ”  sipnifying  ImlconV)  ami  the  aftix 
“eean,"  country.  It  may  bo  so  called  from  the  raves  rising  one  over 
another  in  the  n»ck. 

‘  There  are  no  relics  of  Asiatic  antiquity  which  have  nMised  the  cu¬ 
riosity  of  the  learned  inure  than  the  gigantic  idols  of  Haineenn.  It  is 
fortunately  in  my  iHiwer  to  present  a  drawing  of  these  images.  They 
consist  of  two  figures,  a  male  and  a  female ;  the  one  named  Silsal,  the 
other  Shahmama.  The  figures  are  cut  in  alto  relievo  on  the  face  of 
the  hill,  and  represent  two  colossal  images.  The  male  is  tlie  larger  of 
the  two,  and  alxnit  120  feet  high.  It  occupies  a  front  of  70  fiH»t ;  and 
the  niche  in  which  it  is  excavated,  extends  about  that  depth  into  the 
hill.  This  idol  is  mutilated  ;  Imth  legs  having  been  fractured  by  can¬ 
non  ;  and  the  countenance  above  the  mouth  is  destroyed.  The  lips 
are  very  large ;  the  cars  long  and  jiendent ;  and  there  apjK'ars  to  have 
been  a  tiara  on  the  head.  The  figure  is  covered  by  a  mantle,  which 
hangs  over  it  in  all  parts,  and  has  lieen  formed  of  a  kind  of  plaster ; 
the  image  having  been  studded  with  wooden  pins  in  vari<nis  places,  to 
assist  in  fixing  it.  The  figure  itself  is  without  symmetry,  nor  is  there 
much  elegance  in  the  drapery.  The  hands,  which  held  out  the  mantle, 
have  l>een  laith  broken.  The  female  figure  is  more  perfect  than  the 
male,  and  has  been  dressed  in  the  siune  manner.  It  is  cut  in  the  same 
hill,  at  a  distance  of  200  yards,  and  is  alxmt  half  the  si/a;.  It  was 
not  Xii  be  discovered  whether  the  smaller  idol  was  a  brother  or  son  of 
the  (\)h»ssus,  but  from  the  information  of  the  nativi's.  The  sketch 
which  is  attached  will  convey  better  notions  of  these  idols  than  a  more 
olalM)rate  description.  The  square  and  arched  apertures  which  appear 
in  the  ])latc  represent  the  entrance  of  the  different  caves  or  excavations; 
and  through  these  there  is  a  road  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Inith  the 
images.  In  the  lower  caves,  the  caravans  to  and  from  CalMiol  gene¬ 
rally  halt ;  and  the  upper  ones  are  used  us  granaries  by  the  community. 

‘  I  have  now  to  note  the  most  remarkable  curiosity  in  the  idols 
(»f  Hameean.  The  niches  of  both  have  been  at  one  time  plastered, 
and  ornamented  with  paintings  of  human  figures,  which  have  now  dis- 
ap|H?ared  from  all  parts  but  that  immediately  over  the  heads  of  the 
idols.  Here  the  colours  are  as  vivid,  and  the  paintings  as  distinct,  as 
in  the  Egyptian  tombs.  There  is  little  variety  in  the  design  of  these 
figures ;  which  represent  the  bust  of  a  woman,  with  a  knob  of  hair  on 
the  head,  and  a  plaid  thrown  half  over  the  chest ;  the  whole  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  halo,  and  the  head  again  by  another  halo.  In  one  part,  I 
could  trace  a  groupe  of  three  female  figures  following  each  other.  The 
execution  ()f  the  work  w'as  indifferent,  and  not  superior  to  the  pictures 
which  the  Chinese  make  in  imitation  of  an  Euro|>ean  artist. 

*  The  traditions  of  the  jieople  regarding  the  idols  of  Hameean  arc 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  stated,  that  they  were  excavated 
alH)ut  the  Christian  era,  by  a  tribe  of  Kaffirs  (infidels),  to  represent  a 
king,  named  Silsal,  and  his  wife,  who  ruled  in  a  distant  country,  and 
^'•as  worshipped  for  his  greatness.  The  Hindoos  assert  that  they  were 
excavated  by  the  Pandoos,  and  that  they  are  mentioned  in  the  great 
epic  |>oem  of  the  Mahaburat.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Hindoos,  on 
passing  these  idols,  at  this  day,  hold  up  their  hands  in  adoration  :  they 
tlo  not  make  offerings ;  and  the  custom  may  have  fallen  int«>  disuse 
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Rinev  tlio  rise  of  Islam.  I  am  aware  that  u  c(»njt'cture  attrihtitt»s  these 
imaj4t»s  to  the  IhsMlhists ;  ami  the  hni"  rars  of  the  ^reat  tiirure  render 
the  surmise  prohalde.  1  did  not  trace  any  resemhlanee  to  the  cohissal 
li;;ures  in  tlie  eaves  oi  Salsette,  near  Hoinbay  ;  b»it  the  shape  of  the 
head  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  jj;reat  trifaceil  idol  of  Klephanta.  At 
Manikyala,  in  the  Ihinjab,  near  the  celebrated  “  to|H'/’  1  found  a  glass 
«>r  cornelian  antirpie,  wliich  exactly  resembles  this  head.  In  the  paint¬ 
ings  twer  the  i»hds  I  obsiTved  a  close  resemblance  to  the  images  of  the 
.Iain  temples  in  Western  India,  on  Blount  AImmi,  (iirnar,  and  Politaim 
in  Kattvwar.  I  judge  the  figures  to  be  female;  but  they  are  vorr 
rude;  though  the  colours  in  which  they  arc  sketched  are  bright  and 
lH*autiful.  'I'liere  is  nothing  in  the  images  <»f  Hameean  to  evince  an? 
great  advancement  in  the  arts,  or  what  the  most  common  ]>eople  might 
not  have  easily  executed.  They  Ciinnot,  certainly,  Ik*  referred  to  the 
(Jreek  invasimi ;  nor  are  they  meiitioiUMl  by  any  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander’s  expedition.  1  find  in  the  history  of  Timonrlane,  that 
b<»th  the  idols  and  excavations  of  Hameean  are  described  by  Sherif  o 
deen,  his  histtirian.  The  idols  are  thm*  stated  to  be  so  high  that  none 
of  the  archers  could  strike  the  head.  They  are  called  Lat  and  Munat; 
two  celebr.iled  idtds  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Koran:  the  writer 
uls4»  alludes  to  the  road  which  leil  up  to  their  summit  from  the  interior 
of  the  hill.  There  arc  no  inscriptions  at  Hameean  to  guide  ns  in  their 
hi..t4>ry  ;  and  the  wlnde  of  the  later  traditions  are  so  mixed  up  with 
Ali,  the  s»»n-in-law  of  ^lahomim'd,  who,  we  well  km)W,  never  came 
into  this  part  td  Asia,  that  they  are  most  unsat isfactorv.' 

Voi.  1.  pp.  1113- 1  mi. 

\Ve  must  resist  the  temptation  to  oflcr  any  conjectures  re- 
s]HTting  these  remarkable  excavations,  which  recall  a  su]X‘r- 
stition  prohahly  more  ancient  than  Hoodhisin  itself.  Hoixlh  is 
never  seen  associated  with  a  female  companion  ;  hut  here,  as  on 
the  ]dain  of  ’I'hehcs,  we  find  the  same  double  object  of  worship 
that  distinguishes  the  l'gy])tian  mythology.  Tliat  tliey  are  the 
tn>phies  of  foreign  invasion  and  compicst,  we  think  highly  pro¬ 
bable. 

At  the  pass  of  Akrohat,  about  15  miles  beyond  Hameean,  the 
route  leaves  the  dominions  of  the  present  ruler  of  Calwol,  and 
enters  Toorkistan.  A  wide  lult  of  mountains  lay  b(*forc  the 
’Travellers,  but  of  inferior  elevation,  and  free  from  snow’.  At 
Syghan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  the  Author  found  himself  in 
the  territory  of  an  Uzbek  border  chief,  whose  allegiance  vibrates 
Iwtween  UalhHd  and  Koondooz,  as  the  power  of  either  state  ]»rc- 
ponderates. 

‘  He  siitisfics  the  chief  of  C'uIhh)!  with  a  few  horses,  and  his  Kmmdooz 
lord  with  a  few  vicn,  c';!j>tured  in  furays  by  his  sons  and  oHicers,  who 
are  iH'casionally  sent  out  f\»r  the  pur]>os4*.  Such  is  the  difference  l>e- 
tw»*en  the  taste  4»t  his  northern  and  smithern  neighlMuirs !  The  cap¬ 
tives  arc  lluzar.ts,  oi\  whmn  the  Uzlwks  numiiudly  w;igc  war  for  their 
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Shiah  crmli  that  they  niay  1m?  convertcil  into  Soonccs  anil  good  AIn- 
hoiiiinoilans. — \  ol.  I.  |>.  lUll.  * 

This  gross  inlVingcnuMit  ot'  the  laws  of  the  I’rophet  is  found 
practised  alil'c  by  the  T'atar  and  the  MiH)r,  in  the  wilds  of 
TiH)rkistan  and  the  sandy  plains  of  Central  Africa,  lender  all 
latitudes,  man  preys  on  man.  Nor  can  the  ('hristian  reproach 
the  .Moliainincdan  with  a  crime  in  which  nations  professing  the 
true  creed  have  been  atrociously  ])rc-cminent. 

Trom  the  Kara  Kouttul  (Black  Pass),  the  last  pass  of  tlie 
Indian  (\uicasus,  our  'Fraveller  descended  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  of  Kholoom,  and  followixl  it  to  that  town  among  terrilic 
precipices,  which,  at  night,  obscured  all  the  stars  but  those  of 
the  zenith.  In  some  ])arts,  the  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of  from 
2000  to  3000  feet ;  and  rtear  Ileibuk,  in  a  narrow  defile  calletl  Dura 
i  7AmUi}i  (the  valley  of  the  dungeon),  the  sun  is  excluded  from 
some  ])arts  of  it  at  midday.  A  s]>ecies  of  anim  grows  here,  which 
is  poisonous  to  even  a  mule  or  a  horse :  it  grows  something  like  a 
lily,  and  the  Hower  resembles  the  richest  crimson  velvet.  Ileibuk 
is  a  thriving  village,  commanded  by  a  castle,  situatetl  at  an 
elevation  of  only  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  valley  opens, 
and  the  climate  undergoes  a  visible  change.  The  fig-tree  is  found 
here,  which  docs  not  grow  in  Calxud  or  higher  up  the  mountains. 
At  Kholoom,  the  Traveller  ‘  debouches  into  the  plains  of  Tar- 
‘  tary,’  and  obtains  a  noble  view  of  the  country  to  the  northward, 
slo])ing  down  to  the  Oxus.  It  is  the  frontier  town  of  the  powerful 
rzlK'k  chief  of  Koondooz,  who  has  reduced  under  his  yoke  all 
the  countries  immediately  north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  He  has 
hut  recently  risen  into  power,  but  has  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Oxus.  He  had  at  one  time  possession  of 
Halkh,  and  still  stamps  his  coin  with  the  title  of  that  city. 
Kholoom  contains  almut  10,000  inhabitants.  Koondooz  is 
situated  in  a  marshy  valley,  near  the  junction  of  two  streams 
tributary'  to  the  Oxus,  about  10  miles  south  of  that  river,  and  70 
miles  from  Kholoom.  It  has  been  a  large  town,  but  its  extreme 
insalubrity  has  reduced  the  population  to  about  1 500  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  chief  himself  never  visits  it  but  in  winter.  It  is  quite 
out  of  the  route  to  Balkh ;  but  Lieut.  Burnes  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  place,  which  he  did  not  wish  for.  The  arrival  of  the 
party  at  Kholoom  being  ofliciously  notified  by  the  custom-house 
officers  to  the  chief,  a  peremptory  summons  came,  ordering  the 
two  suspected  Europeans  immediately  to  repair  to  Koondooz. 
Lieut.  Burnes  contrived  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  Armenian  from 
I  ndia,  and  thus  made  good  his  esca|>e  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion. 

It  was  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  he  found  himself  again  at 
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Klioloom,  whence  a  stage  of  thirty  miles  over  a  barren  and 
dreary  country,  infested  hy  Uzlx'k  banditti,  conducted  him  to 
Muzar,  ‘  within  the  limits  of  tlie  canal  of  Halkli/  'fhe  ruins  of 
aqueducts  and  houses  ])rove  that  this  tract  has,  at  one  time,  been 
|H  o|deil ;  but  it  is  now  destitute  of  water,  and  consetjuently  of 
inhabitants.  ( )n  the  following  day,  the  Travellers  entered  the 
ancient  city  of  Halkh,  now’  in  tlic  dominions  of  the  Ameer  of 
Bokhara.  'Fhcy  had  to  wind  among  the  ruins  of  the  city  for 
nearly  three  miles,  Indore  reaching  a  caravanserai  in  the  inhabit¬ 
ed  corner  of  this  once  proud  *  Mother  of  C’ities.’  The  ruins  ex¬ 
tend  for  a  circuit  of  about  twenty  miles,  but  present  few  traces  of 
inagnilieence,  consisting  of  fallen  mosques  and  decayed  tombs, 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  none  of  them  of  an  age  prior  to  the 
Mohammedan  jcra.  Its  present  po]>ulation  does  not  amount  to 
2(KK)  souls,  who  are  chiefly  natives  of  Cobool,  with  a  few  Aralw; 
the  greater  part  of  the  ])opulation  having  been  ‘  marched  off'  by 
the  Koondooz  invader,  or  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages.  In  its  wide  area,  Halkh  appears  to  have  enclosed 
innumerable  ganlens.  A  mud  wall  encloses  a  portion  of  the 
ti»wn,  which  excludes  the  ruins  on  every  side  for  about  two  miles. 
The  citadel,  on  the  northern  side,  has  lx?en  more  solidly  con- 
strueteil,  but  is  a  place  of  no  strength.  A  stone  of  white  mar¬ 
ble  within  it,  is  ]>ointed  out  as  the  throne  of  Kai  Kaoos,  or  (’ynis. 
The  city  itself,  like  Babylon,  has  become  a  perfect  mine  of  bricks 
fur  the  surrounding  country.  Most  of  the  old  ganlens  arc  now 
ni*gltTteil  anil  overgrow  n  with  weeds  ;  of  the  aqueducts,  by  which 
water  was  formerly  distributed  with  great  labour,  many  are  dried 
up  and  are  no  longer  discoverable ;  others  are  suffered  to  over¬ 
flow,  ;uid  leave  marches,  which  render  the  climate  very  insalu¬ 
brious.  Balkh  itself  is  not  situated  in  a  country  naturally 
marshy,  but  on  a  gentle  slope,  declining  to  the  Oxus,  almut  llKK) 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Outside  of  the  city,  under  a 
mud  wall,  our  Author  found  the  grave  of  |>oor  Moorcroft  and 
his  companion  Cuithrie. 

A  march  of  thirty  miles  through  a  rich  country  intersected  by 
canals,  brought  the  'rnivellers  to  the  limits  of  the  water  of 
Balkh.  'I'hey  then  entered  the  desert  of  the  Toorkmans,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  high  road  to  the  ferry  over  the  Oxus.  On 
reaching  the  river,  they  were  detained  on  its  banks  for  two  days, 
till  it  came  to  their  turn  of  the  ferry-boat,  which  transferred  their 
e;ur;ivan  to  the  northern  bank,  or  'Toorkistan.  The  river  is  there 
upwards  of  BOO  yanls  wide,  and  al>out  twenty  feet  deep.  Its 
waters  are  loaded  with  clay,  and  the  current  Hows  at  the  rate  of 
al)out  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  A  verv  fatiguing  and 
trying  journey  of  ten  days  across  the  intervening  desert  brought 
the  party  to  the  gates  of  Bokhara.  During  the  march,  the  Au- 
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ihor  ovcrbcanl  a  controversy  among  some  of  the  merchants  rc- 
|tanling  C'lnisiians, — whether  they  were  or  were  not  kaffirs  (in¬ 
fidels). 

‘  One  |H.'rs»in,  who  was  a  priest,  niaintaineil  that  they  could  not  Imj 
infidels,  since  they  were  |H'o|)1c  of  the  Ihxtk.  When  it  was  asserted 
that  they  did  not  i)elieve  in  Alahommed,  the  subject  In'caine  inoreconi- 
plicJited.  I  letirned  from  their  conversation,  that  a  universal  Ikdief 
prevails  anaaig  the  ^lahommedans,  of  tin*  overthn>w  of  their  creinl  hy 
Christians.  Christy  they  f/iy,  lives;  hut  Mahotnmed  is  dead.  Yet, 
llK‘ir  detluctions  are  curious,  since  Jesus  is  to  descend  from  the  fourth 
heaven,  and  the  whole  world  will  be  Mahomiucdanixcd.' 

Vol.  I.  p.  237. 

There  is  nothing  very’  striking  in  the  approach  to  Bokhara, 
hut  the  city  itself  is  rich  with  the  varietl  interest  derived  from 
the  living  scene  ;  and  we  must  make  room  for  a  somewhat  length¬ 
ened  citation  from  the  Author's  vivid  description. 

*  Tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Bokhara  to  the 
age  (»f  Sikundcr  ZcHilkurnuen,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the 
geogni})hy  of  the  country  favours  the  belief  of  its  having  been  a  city 
in  the  earliest  ages.  A  fertile  soil,  watered  by  a  rivulet,  and  surroundeil 
hy  a  desert,  was  like  a  haven  to  the  mariner.  Itokhara  lies  embosomed 
among  gardens  and  trees,  and  cannot  he  seen  from  a  distance ;  it  is  a 
delightful  plact%  and  Inis  a  siilubrious  climate ;  but  1  cannot  concur 
with  the  Arabian  giMtgraphcrs,  who  describe  it  as  the  |)aradisc  of  the 
world.  Ferdoosy,  the  great  Persian  poet,  says  “  that  when  the  king 
saw  MawuriMdnuhr,  he  saiv  a  w<irld  of  cities.**  Compared  with 
Arabia  and  the  arid  plains  of  Persia,  this  may  be  true,  but  some  of 
the  hanks  of  the  Indian  rivers  have  a  like  richness,  U'auty,  and 
fertility.  The  circumference  of  Bokhara  exceeds  eight  F'nglish  miles; 
its  sha]K'  is  triangular,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  about 
twenty  feet  high,  which  is  pierced  by  twelve  gates.  According  to 
the  custom  of  the  cast,  these  are  named  from  the  cities  and  places  to 
which  they  lead.  Few  great  buildings  are  to  be  seen  fn»m  the 
exterior,  but  when  the  traveller  passes  its  gates  he  wu’nds  his  way 
among  lofty  and  arched  bazars  of  brick,  and  sees  each  trade  in  its 
separate  quarter  of  the  city  ;  here  the  chintz  sellers,  there  the  shoe- 
nuikers ;  one  arcade  hlled  with  silks,  another  with  cloth.  Every 
where  he  meets  w  ith  ponderous  and  massy  buildings,  colleges,  mosques, 
and  lofty  minarets.  About  twenty  caravansarais  contain  theimTchants 
of  diderent  nations,  and  about  one  hundred  ponds  and  fountains, 
c<«nstriicted  (»f  squared  stone,  furnish  its  numerous  population  with 
water.  The  city  is  intersected  by  canals,  shaded  by  mulberry  trees, 
which  bring  water  from  the  river  Kamarcand,  and  there  is  a  belief 
among  the  |)c<»ple,  which  desi'rves  to  l>e  mentioned,  that  the  loftiest 
minaret,  which  is  about  130  feet  high,  riws  to  the  level  of  that  famous 
vapitiil  of  Timour.  Bokhara  is  very  indifferently  supplied  with 
Water,  the  river  is  about  six  miles  distant,  and  the  canal  is  only  once 
opened  in  fifteen  days.  In  summer  the  inhabitants  arc  bometimes 
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ilopriveil  of  pocnl  water  fur  months,  iiml  when  we  were  in  lioklura 
ibo  cujials  hud  U*eii  dry  for  sixty  days  ;  the  snow  had  not  melted  in 
the  hij;h  lands  of  Samarcand,  and  the  scanty  supply  of  the  river  had 
Iks*!!  wasted  iK'fore  reaching'  Bokhara.  The  distrihution  of  this  ne¬ 
cessary  of  life  U’t'onies  therefore  an  object  of  no  mean  importance, 
ami  an  officer  of  {government  is  sjH*cially  charp.*d  with  that  duty. 
After  all,  the  water  is  had,  and  said  to  be  the  cause  of  {ruinea-wonn, 
a  disease  frijjhtfully  prevalent  in  lb>khara,  which  the  natives  will  tell 
von  originates  from  the  water  ;  and  they  add,  that  these  w’ornis  arc 
the  s;une  that  infested  the  Innly  of  the  prophet  Job  !  Bokhara  has 
a  {Kipulation  of  IntblMH)  souls  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  garden  or  bury¬ 
ing  ground  within  the  city  walls.  With  the  exception  of  its  public 
liuildings,  im>st  of  its  houst's  are  small,  and  of  a  single  story  ;  yet 
there  are  many  superior  dwellings  in  this  city.  We  saw  some  of  them 
neatly  painteil  with  stucc»K‘d  walls ;  others  had  Gothic  arches,  set  off 
w  ith  gilding  and  lapis  lazuli,  and  the  apartments  were  Inith  eh»gant 
ami  comfortable.  The  common  houses  arc  built  of  sun-dried  bricks 
on  a  framewiirk  of  wood,  and  arc  all  llat-r(K)fed.  A  Iniuse  in  an  east¬ 
ern  city  comniamis  no  prospect,  ft>r  it  is  surrounded  with  high  walls 
on  every  side.  The  greatest  of  the  public  buildings  is  a  mosque, 
which  occupies  a  square  c^f  feet,  and  has  a  dome  that  rises  to 
alsmt  a  third  of  that  height.  It  is  covered  w  ith  enamelled  tiles  of  an 
azure  blue  colour,  and  has  a  costly  appearance.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
antiquity,  since  its  cupola,  which  once  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake, 
was  H'paired  by  the  renowned  Timmir.  Attached  to  this  mosque  is  a 
lofty  minan't,  raised  in  the  n  I2d  vear  of  the  Hejira.  It  is  built  of 
bricks,  which  have  been  distriliuted  in  the  most  ingenious  patterns. 
(Tiininals  are  thrown  from  this  tower ;  and  no  one  but  the  chief 
priest  may  ever  ascend  it,  (and  that  tmlv  on  Friday,  to  summon  the 
petjple  to  j)rayers,)  lest  he  might  overhM)k  the  women’s  a])artmeiit8  of 
the  htuises  in  the  city.  The  handsomest  building  of  Bokhara  is  a 
college  of  the  King  Abdeolla.  The  sentences  of  the  Koran,  which 
are  written  over  a  h>fty  arch,  under  which  is  the  entrance,  exceisl  the 
size  of  two  feet,  and  are  delineated  on  the  same  beautiful  enamel. 
Mi»st  of  the  domes  of  the  city  are  thus  adorned,  and  their  tops  an* 
covered  by  nests  of  the  “  luglug,”  a  kind  of  crane,  and  a  bird  of  pas- 
s;!ge  that  frequents  this  country,  ami  is  considered  lucky  by  the  pco- 
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‘  ’Fhere  are  alnnit  colleges  at  Ih»khara,  great  and  small,  a  third 
of  w  hich  are  large  buildings  that  contain  upwards  of  seveJity  or  eighty 
students.  Many  have  but  twenty,  some  only  ten.  The  colleges  arc 
built  in  the  style  of  caravansarais :  a  square  building  is  surrounded  by 
a  mimln'r  ot  small  cells,  called  “  luM»jrus,”  which  are  stdd,  and  bear 
a  value  ot  sixteen  tillas,  though  in  st)ine  it  is  so  high  as  thirty.  A 
fixed  allowaiii'e  is  given  to  the  professor,  and  i*ach  of  the  resident  stu¬ 
dents  ;  the  iMilleges  are  w'ell  endowed  ;  the  whole  of  the  bazars  and 
baths  ot  the  city,  as  w'ell  as  most  «>f  the  surrounding  fields,  have  liecn 
purehaMMl  by  diffen'ut  pious  individuals  for  that  piir]H»se.  It  is  uii- 
derstcsnl  by  the  law,  that  the  revenues  of  the  cimntry  arc  appnipri- 
atisl  ti»  the  Mip|H»rt  ot  the  church  ;  a  fourth  of  the  sum  is  distributed 
•  HI  that  account  in  Ik>kharu ;  and  the  custom-liousc  duties  arc  even 
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.Oiaml  l»y  the  priests.  In  t)»e  colK'jjt's  jXH>plc  may  he  found  fn>m  all 
tlio  m'ii;l»lHmrinjj  ct>iiiitries  exct*pt  Persia  ;  and  the  students  are  Iwth 
\oung  and  aj^ed.  After  seven  or  eight  yiMrs’  study,  they  return  to 
iheir  country  with  an  addition  to  their  knowledge  and  re]>iitati<ai ; 
but  Mune  continue  for  life  in  Bokhara.  The  j>ossession  of  a  adl  gives 
the  student  a  claim  to  a  certain  yearly  mainttMiancc  from  the  f<»unda- 
lion,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the  country.  The  i*olK'gt\s  are  shut  for 
half  the  year  l»y  order  of  the  King,  to  enahle  their  inmates  to  work  in 
the  tiehls,  and  piin  something  additional  to  their  livelilusKl.  What 
woubl  the  fellows  of  Oxford  and  C'ainhridgi'  think  <»f  mowing  down 
uheat  with  the  sickle?  The  sewstui  4»f  vacation  is  called  “  tjit<*el,'* 
that  of  study  “  tuhseel.”  The  students  may  marry,  hut  cannot  bring 
thvir  wives  to  the  college.  In  the  seustui  of  study,  the  elasst's  are 
o{H‘u  from  sunrise  to  suns^'t  ;  the  pn»fi^or  attends  amstantly  ;  and 
the  seludars  dispute  in  his  prestuice  on  jHunts  of  tluxdogy,  while  he 
putles  their  debates.  One  jH'rson  says,  “  Prove  there  is  a  (Jod!*'  and 
alxuit  five  hundred  s«‘t  arguments  are  adductMl :  so  it  is  with  other 
matters.  The  students  are  entirely  (>eeupied  with  thetdogy,  which 
has  su|H'rsi‘ded  all  «>ther  )Hunts :  they  are  <juite  ignorant  even  of  the 
hi>tori»*al  annals  t»f  their  country.  A  more  |H*rfeet  se*t  of  drones  were 
never  assembled  together  ;  and  they  are  a  btaly  of  men  regardless  of 
tlieir  religion  in  most  resjH*cts  lK*youd  the  jK'rformance  i»f  its  prayers  ; 
but  they  have  great  pretensions,  anti  greater  show.*  ]»p.  3(KI — liBJ* 

‘  iMy  usual  resort  in  the  evening  w’as  the  Hi'gistan  t>f  liokhara, 
which  is  the  name  given  tt»  a  spacious  area  in  the  city,  near  the  palace, 
which  o|)ens  U|Min  it.  On  twt»  tither  sides  there  arc  massive  biiildingK, 
etillegt's  t>f  theJearned,  and  on  the  fourth  side  is  a  fountain  filkxl  with 
water,  and  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  w'here  idlers  and  newsmongers  as- 
K'lnhle  roiHid  the  wan‘s  of  Asia  and  Europe,  which  arc  here  ex|><»st‘d 
for  siilo.  A  stranger  luis  only  to  seat  himself  tm  a  btuich  of  the  Hc- 
^istan,  to  know  the  Uzbeks  and  the  pt*ople  of  liokhara.  He  may  here 
ctm verst*  with  the  natives  of  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia,  Tartary,  (*hina, 
India,  and  UalMsd.  He  will  meet  with  T<M>rkmuns,  (hdiniiks,  and 
Ku/.zaks,  fn»m  the  surrounding  deserts,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  more 
faviuired  lands.  He  may  contrast  the  iHdishcsl  manners  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  tljc  ‘‘  (ireat  King”  wdth  the  ruder  habits  of  a  rouming  Tartar. 
Ho  may  8»‘e  the  Uzlxks  from  all  the  states  of  Mawur-wl  mihr,  and 
speculate  from  their  physiognomy  on  the  changes  which  time  and 
place  ctfi'ct  among  any  r;ice  of  nien.  The  Uzls  k  of  Ikikhanx  is  hardly 
to  p*ct>gnised  as  a  T<M»rk  or  Tartar  from  Ids  intermixture  of  Persian 
bliM*d.  ThoM*  from  the  neighliouring  cotintry  c»f  Kokan  are  b*s« 
oil  anged  ;  and  the  nativi*s  of  Orgunjc,  the  ancient  Khanisin,  have  yet 
a  harshness  of  feature  )H*culiar  to  themsi'lve.'i.  They  may  Ik;  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  others  hv  dark  sheep-skin  c:ii*h,  called  tilpnk,” 
alwuit  a  ftmi  high.  A  red  beard,  grey  cyco,  aud  fair  skin  will  now 
and  then  arrest  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  and  his  attention  will  have 
hei’u  ti\(‘d  (tn  a  p<»or  Russian,  who  has  lost  his  country  and  his  lilsTty, 
and  here  drags  out  a  miserable  life  of  slavery.  A  iiatK'e  of  China 
»uay  l>e  seen  here  and  there  in  the  icimc  forlorn  pnxlicament,  shorn  of 
long  cue  of  hair,  w  ith  his  crown  uiuler  a  turlraii,  since  U»th  he 
•uul  the  Russian  ;wl  the  part  of  Mahoiuuicdaiio.  hdlows  a  Hiu- 
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thH),  in  11  pirl»  foreign  to  liiinsi'lf  and  his  country.  A  small  square  cap 
and  a  striiij;,  instead  of  a  girdle,  distinguishes  him  from  the  Mahom- 
inedans,  and,  as  the  .M(»slenis  themselves  tell  you,  prevents  their  pro¬ 
faning  tlie  j)rescril)ed  salutations  ot  their  language  by  using  them  to 
an  idolater.  Without  these  distinctions,  the  native  of  India  is  to  be 
ree<»gnised  by  his  demure  hnik,  and  the  studious  manner  in  which  he 
avoids  all  communication  with  the  cn»wd.  lie  herds  only  with  a 
few  individuals,  similarly  circumstanced  with  himself.  The  Jew  is  as 
marked  a  In'ing  as  the  liiiuhn) :  he  wears  a  somewhat  different  dress, 
and  a  conical  cap.  No  mark,  however,  is  so  distinguishing  as  the  well 
known  features  of  the  Hebrew  jK'ople.  In  IJokhara  they  are  a  race 
remarkably  handsome,  and  I  saw'  more  than  one  Rebecca  in  my  ])cre- 
grinations.  Their  features  are  set  off  by  ringlets  of  beautiful  hair 
hanging  over  their  cheeks  and  neck.  There  are  alauit  40(H)  Jews  in 
Hokliara,  emignints  from  IMeshid,  in  Persia,  w  ho  are  chiefly  cmployid 
in  dyeing  cloth.  They  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  Ilindints.  A 
stray  Armenian,  in  a  still  different  dress,  represimts  this  wandering 
nation  ;  but  there  are  few'  of  them  in  Hokliara.  With  these  excep¬ 
tions,  the  stranger  iK'holds  in  the  bazars  a  ]>ortly,  fair,  and  well  dressed 
mass  of  jHMiple,  the  Mahomnuulans  of  TcMirkistan.  A  large  white 
turban  and  a  “  chogha,”  or  ]>elisse,  of  S4)me  dark  colour,  over  three  or 
four  others  of  the  same  description,  is  the  general  costume  ;  hut  the 
Hegistan  leads  to  the  palace,  and  the  UzlK'ks  delight  to  apj)ear  before 
their  king  in  a  mottled  garment  of  silk,  called  “  udrus,”  made  of  the 
brightest  colours,  and  which  would  be  intolerable  to  any  but  an  Tz- 
l>ek.  Some  of  the  higher  jiersons  are  clothed  in  brocade,  and  one 
may  distinguish  the  gradations  of  the  chiefs,  since  those  in  favour  ride 
into  the  citadel,  and  the  others  dismount  at  the  gate.  Almost  every 
individual  who  visits  the  king  is  attended  by  his  slave  ;  and  though 
this  class  of  |H‘o])le  are  for  the  most  part  Persians  or  their  descend¬ 
ants,  have  a  |H*culiar  apjirarance.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  three  fourths 
of  the  people  of  Hokhara  are  of  slave  extraction  ;  for  of  the  captives 
lirought  from  P»'rsia  into  T<M>rkistan  few'  are  permitted  to  return,  and, 
liy  all  accounts,  there  are  many  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  A 
great  |H>rtion  of  the  pi'ople  of  Hokhara  appear  on  horseback  ;  but, 
whether  mounted  or  <»n  fsit,  they  are  dressed  in  l)oots,  and  the  pedes¬ 
trians  strut  on  high  and  small  heels,  in  which  it  is  ditHcult  for  me  to 
walk  or  even  stand.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  and 
the  pinnacle  is  not  one  third  the  diameter.  This  is  the  national  dress 
«»l  tin*  I’zbeks.  S<nne  men  of  rank  have  a  sIukj  over  the  boot,  which 
Is  taken  otf  on  entering  a  nnan.  I  must  not  forgot  the  ladies  in  my 
enumeration  ot  the  inhabitants.  They  generally  appear  on  horseliack, 
ruling  as  the  men  ;  a  few'  walk,  and  all  are  veiled  with  a  black  hair- 
eloth.  'riie  dillieult)  of  si*eing  through  it  makes  the  fair  ones  stare 
at  ex  ery  one  a*-*  in  a  masquerade.  Here,  how  ever,  no  one  must  speak 
th  em  ;  and  if  any  of  toe  king’s  harem  pass,  you  are  admonished  to 
l«K)k  in  another  direi'tion,  and  get  a  blow'  on  the  head  if  you  neglect 
the  advice.  So  holy  are  the  fair  ones  of  the  “  holy  Hokhara.” 

‘  My  reader  may  now',  |H‘rhaps,  form  some  idea  of  the  ap]x*arance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hokhara.  From  morn  to  night  the  cnwvd  which 
Aksi'mblcs  nuscs  a  humming  noise,  and  one  is  stunned  at  the  imiving 
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mass  of  Iiunian  l)oings.  In  the  niidtllo  of  the  area  the  fruits  of  tlie 
Mtison  are  sold  under  the  shade  of  a  square  piece  of  mat,  supjwrted  hy 
a  siiejle  jxde.  One  wonders  at  the  never-ending  eiuployiueiit  of  the 
fruiterers  in  dealing  out  their  graj)es,  melons,  apricots,  apj)les,  jK'uches, 

iH*ars,  and  plums  to  a  continued  succtvssion  of  juirchasers.  It  is  with 
[irticulty  that  a  passage  can  Ik'  forced  through  the  streets*,  and  it  is 
oidy  done  at  the  momentary  risk  of  l)eing  rotle  over  by  some  one  on  a 
horse  or  donkey.  The  latter  animals  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  nmhle 
along  at  a  quick  pace  with  their  riders  and  burdens.  Carts  of  a  light 
auistruction  are  also  driving  up  and  down,  since  the  streets  are  not 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  wheeled  carriages.  In  every,  part  of  the  bazar 
there  are  |KH)plc  making  tea,  which  is  done  in  large  Kurojwaii  urns, 
instead  of  teapots,  and  kept  hot  by  a  metal  tul)e.  The  love  of  the 
Ilokharees  for  tea  is,  I  believe,  without  parallel,  for  they  drink  it  at  all 
times  and  places,  and  in  half  a  dozen  ways :  with  and  without  sugar, 
with  and  without  milk,  with  grease,  with  salt,  Sic.  Next  to  the  vend¬ 
ers  of  this  hot  beverage  one  may  purchase  “  rahut  i  jan,’*  or  the  de¬ 
light  of  life, — grape  jelly  or  syrup,  mixed  up  with  chopped  ice.  This 
abundance  of  ice  is  one  <»f  the  greatest  luxuries  in  Bokhani,  and  it  may 
Ik‘  had  till  the  cold  weather  makes  it  unnecessriry.  It  is  ])itted  in 
winter,  and  sold  at  a  ])riec  within  the  reach  of  the  ]MM»rest  people. 
No  one  ever  thinks  of  drinking  water  in  Bokhara  without  icing  it, 
and  a  lx*ggar  may  be  seen  purchasing  it  as  he  proclaims  his  ]>overty 
and  entreats  the  bounty  of  the  passenger.  It  is  a  refreshing  sight  to 
see  the  huge  masst's  of  it,  with  the  thermometer  at  DO*’,  coloured, 
8cra|>ed,  and  piled  into  heaps  like  snow.  It  would  l>e  endless  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  whole  body  of  traders ;  sufhcc  it  to  say,  that  almost  every 
thing  may  be  purchased  in  the  Registan  :  the  jewellery  and  cutlery  of 
Eurojx;,  (coarse  enough,  however,)  the  tea  of  China,  the  sugar  <»f 
India,  the  spices  of  INIanilla,  &c.  ^c.  One  may  also  add  to  his  lore 
both  Toorkee  and  Persian  at  the  book-stalls,  where  the  learned,  or 
would-be-so,  pore  over  the  tattered  pages.  As  one  withdraws  in  the 
evening  from  this  bustling  crowd  to  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  city, 
he  winds  his  way  through  arched  bazars,  now  emjity,  and  pasM.‘s 
mos(|ues,  surmounted  by  handsome  cupolas,  and  adorned  by  all  the 
simple  ornaments  which  arc  admitted  by  IMahommedans.  After  the 
bazar  hours,  these  arc  crowded  for  evening  prayers.  At  the  d<Mirs  of 
the  colleges,  which  generally  face  the  mosques,  one  may  see  the  stu¬ 
dents  lounging  after  the  lalKiurs  of  the  day  ;  not,  however,  so  gay  or 
so  young  as  the  tyros  of  an  Kuropean  university,  but  many  of  them 
grave  and  demure  old  men,  with  more  hypexTisy,  but  by  no  mmns  less 
vice,  than  the  youths  in  other  quarters  of  the  world.  With  the  twi¬ 
light  this  Imsy  scene  close's,  the  king’s  drum  beats,  it  is  rc-eclMK*d  liy 
others  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and,  at  a  certain  hour,  no  one  is 
permitted  to  move  out  without  a  lantern.  From  these  arrang(*mentH 
the  police  of  the  city  is  excellent,  nnd  in  every  stn'et  large*  bales  of 
cloth  are  left  on  the  stidls  at  night  with  jicrfect  safety.  All  is  silence* 
until  morning,  when  the  bustle  again  commences  in  the  H<*gi8taii. 
riu*  day  is  ushered  in  with  the  same  guzzling  and  tea  drinking,  nnd 
hundreds  of  boys  and  elonkeys  laden  with  milk  hasten  te»  the  Imsy 
.throiiii.  The  milk  is  sold  in  little  Imwls,  over  which  the*  cn*;im  Ihmts: 
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i\  \:u\  will  l»rinp  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  to  market  in  shelves,  su}).. 
jxirtinl  anil  snspeiuleil  hy  a  stick  over  his  shonhler.  Whatever  iiuinlier 
inav  U*  !>roiij:ht,  siH^  ilily  dis(ip]>ear  among  the  tea-drinking  |Hipulatioii 
of  this  great  city.’  \\»1.  I.  pp.  — -7V>. 

Hokliara  has  its  slave-market,  which  is  held  every  Saturday 
morning.  The  Taiheks  manage  all  tlieir  atlairs  hy  means  of 
slaves,  who  are  chielly  brought  from  Persia  by  the  Toorkinans. 
UiissiauH  and  ('hinese  are  also  sold,  but  rarely.  The  Pz.Wks 
allect  to  In  lieve  that  they  are  conferring  a  In'iielit  u]>on  a  Persian 
Shiah  (sectary  (U*  dissenter)  when  they  ])urchase  him,  and  roc 
that  he  renounces  his  heretical  opinions  !  As  to  enslaving  the 
Russians,  they  have  a  still  better  ]>lea.  First,  the  llnssians 
worship  idols;  and  secondly,  Russia  is  but  a  country  of  slaves. 

‘  “  If  we  ])nreh:ise  Ibissians,"  s;iy  they,  “  tlie  Russians  buy  the 
Ku//.aks  on  our  frontier,  who  are  Mohainmislans  ;  and  they  ta)ii|H‘t 
with  theM*  jKNi^jle  hv  threats,  hrilKTV.  and  ho|M*s,  to  make  them  forsake 
their  creed,  and  iMronie  idolaters.  fjiHik,  on  the  other  haiid,  at  the 
Kus.Hian.s  in  Bokhara,  at  their  life,  lilKTtv,  and  comfort,  and  compare 
it  with  the  black  bread  and  unrelenting  tyranny  which  they  ex- 
|H'rience  in  their  native  country."  bast,  not  bnist,  they  referred  tu 
their  cruel  banishment  to  SilM'ria,  which  they  8|>oke  of  with  shuddering 
horror,  and  stated  that  it  had,  on  some  occasions,  driven  Russuiii«i 
voluntarilv  to  bet.ike  themselves  to  Hokhara.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  decide  between  the  parties  ;  but  it  is  a  melancholv  rcHection  on  the 
liU'rties  of  Kussi.i,  that  they  admit  of  a  comparison  with  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  a  Tartar  kingdom,  whose  pitv,  it  is  jiroverbially  said,  is 
only  u|)on  a  par  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Afghan.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  21KI,  7* 

Of  the  capital  of  *rimour,  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  me- 
tro]>olis  of  'I'ran.soxiana,  we  have  only  a  description  from  hearsay, 
;is  l.ieut.  Hurnes  ditl  not  deem  it  prudent  to  sue  for  ])ermissum 
to  visit  it. 

*  The  city  of  Samarkand  has  now  declineil  from  its  grandeur  to  a 
provincial  town  of  or  at  most  ItbtKK),  inhabitants,  and  gardens 

and  fields  i>ccu]iv  the  place  of  its  streets  and  mosques  ;  but  it  is  still 
regarded  with  liigh  veneration  by  the  people.  Till  a  king  of  Hokhara 
has  annexed  it  to  his  rule,  he  is  not  viewed  as  a  legitimate  sovereign. 
Its  jHkssi'ssion  bi’cinnes  the  first  object  on  the  demise  of  one  ruler  and 
the  aceeKsion  of  another.  Some  of  its  buildings  remain,  to  proclaim 
its  h»rmer  glory.  *l'hree  of  its  colleges  are  perfect,  and  one  of  these, 
which  formed  the  idKscrvatory  of  the  celebrated  Plug  lieg,  is  in<»st 
hamlsome.  It  is  ornamented  with  bronze,  and  its  bricks  are  enamelled 
«»r  {uuntt'd.  I  couKl  hear  nothing  of  the  famous  (dielisk  which  he 
built,  excepting  stune  crude  tradition  regarding  its  erection,  brick  by 
brick,  as  the  clock  struck.  There  is  another  txillege,  called  Shcredar, 
of  iM'iiUtiful  arch itci't lire.  The  tomb  of  Timour  and  his  family  still 
remains ;  and  the  ashes  of  the  einjMTor  rest  beneath  a  lofty  dome, 
the  walls  of  which  arc  bcaulifulJy  oruauicntcd  with  agate  t^yuslim)* 
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Tilt*  situation  of  Samarcnnil  has  lavn  dosorvcdly  pmisocl  hy  Asiatics  ; 
s»iiKV  it  stands  near  low  hills,  in  a  country  which  is  every  when'  else 
plain  and  level.’  \'ol.  II.  p.  317* 

About  :?0  miles  fnnn  Hokliara,  arc  the  ruins  of  llykund,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  ToorkisUin.  In  a  inanuscript 
history  of  the  country  obtained  by  the  Author,  it  is  dcscribnl  as 
older  than  the  present  capital,  and  as  havinjij  bad  many  merchants 
vho  tradeil  to  (’hina  and  the  sea.  It  would  therefore  seem 
to  liavc  stood  on  the  ancient  caravan  route,  and  to  have  Ix'en 
deserted  on  account  of  its  exjwsurc  to  invasion  from  ‘  the  infidels 
‘  of  the  northern  countrias.’  The  walls  of  some  of  its  buildinj^ 
are  the  only  remnants  of  its  former  greatness. 

The  Kingdom  of  Bokhara  is  descrilK'd  by  Ideut.  lUirnes  ns  an 
isolated  tract  of  o])en,  champaign  country,  surrounded  with  a 
descTt.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the 
.laxartcs  (or  Sir),  and  tlie  country  of  Kokaun  or  Ferghana. 
Kastward,  it  extends  to  the  mountains  which  branch  fnun  the 
highlands  of  Famecr.  On  the  south,  the  Oxiis  forms  in  part  its 
Inmndary ;  but  it  crosses  the  river  on  the  south-eastern  limit,  and 
holds  a  supremacy  over  Balkh  and  the  cantons  of  Andkho  and 
Maimuna.  On  the  west,  it  is  separated  by  the  desert  of  Kharasm 
from  ( )rgun jc  or  Khiva.  Bokhara  is  now  the  only  considerable 
place  in  respect  to  population,  containing  alnuit  15(),0(K)  souls. 
Kurshee,  situated  in  an  oasis  GO  miles  S.  of  Samarcand,  ranks 
next  in  population,  containing  more  inhabitants  than  either 
Samarcand  or  Balkh  ;  yet,  the  nund>er  is  under  10,(X)0.  'J'hese 
are  the  only  towns.  There  arc  alx)ut  400  villages;  but  altogether, 
the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  is  estimatcxl  by  Lieut. 
Humes  at  less  than  a  million,  one  half  of  which  is  composed  of 
nomadic  tribes. 

‘  The  great  feature  of  the  country  is  the  Oxus,  wliich  bisects  the 
desert,  and  renders  it  inhabitable.  I'he  river  of  Samarcand,  in  its 
lower  course,  flows  at  right  angles  to  it,  but  exiu'iids  its  water  iM'fure 
paying  its  tribute  to  the  greater  stream.  Another  rivuh't  Im'Iow  that 
of  Samarcand  shares  a  like  fate,  aft<T  it  has  watered  the  province 
of  Kurshee.  On  the  banks  of  these  different  streams  lies  the  whole 
enhivable  soil  of  the  kingdom.  The  entire  country  is  comprised  be¬ 
tween  the  ])arallels  of  3G®  and  45®  of  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians 
of  fil®  and  (>7®  cast  longitude.  A  very  small  portion  of  this  extensive 
tract  is  pt'opletl.  From  Eljeek  on  the  Oxus,  and  on  the  wt'stern 
frontier,  ti»  Juzzak  on  the  east,  w'hich  is  the  line  of  cultivati<Hi  aertMts 
the  country,  the  distance  is  240  miles.  From  lialkh  to  Bokhara,  it  is 
hut  200,  almost  altogether  waste,  and  the  desert  commences  about 
miles  beyond  the  capital.’— Vol.  II.  pp.  154,  5. 

The  valley  of  the  river  of  Samarcand,  called  the  Kohik  and  the 
Zurufsban  (gold- shedding  river),  is  the  ancient  valley  of  the  Sogd, 
''hitb  has  elicited  admiration  in  all  ages  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
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aiulor.  It  was  consiilcm!  as  an  earthly  paradise  hy  the  Arahian 
cnn(|urn>rs ;  and  ihouc^h  its  fame  must  he  nttri!)Uted  in  part  to  the 
elleet  derivixl  from  contrast  with  the  intervening  desert,  it  is  a 
bcaiiiiliil  valley. 

Lieut.  Hurnes  has  given  us,  in  his  second  volume,  a  gti). 
graphical  and  historical  memoir  on  this  part  of  ('entral  Asia, 
from  which  these  particulars  are  taken,  and  whicli  will  he  fouml 
to  com])rise  a  very  valuahle  mass  of  information.  It  is,  however, 
one  disadvantage  of  this  arrangement  of  his  materials,  that  a 
great  deal  of  repetition  has  rendered  inevitable.  We  must 
say,  too,  that  the  purchaser  of  these  volumes  has  go<Kl  right  to 
com])lain  of  not  being  ])rovided  with  a  maj). 

'fhe  siH|uel  of  the  personal  narrative  describes  the  Author's 
journey  homeward,  through  the  desert  of  the  Toorkmans  to 
.Merve,  Meshid,  and  Koochan  in  Khorasan,  and  thence,  hy  way 
of  tile  ('aspian  dates,  to  'rehraun  and  lUisheer.  The  o])]Kmm 
nities  w  hich  he  had  of  witnessing  the  manners  of  the  Toorkmans, 
has  enabled  him  to  furnish  a  minute  account  of  these  modern 
rarthians,  the  terror  of  the  Persian  border.  They  are,  like  the 
Lzln'ks,  TiMirks,  hut  differ  from  them  in  Ixdng  exclusively  no- 
mades.  They  are  a  nation  of  land-j)irates,  mcn-stealers  and 
robbers,  ])erfidious  and  pitiless,  true  centaurs,  the  wild  offspring 
of  the  desert,  at  perpetual  war  with  civilized  men  ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  we  fear,  more  easy  to  extirjiate  than  to  tame  them.  The 
total  number  of  their  families  is  rated  at  140,000.  They  have 
neither  science  nor  literature,  except  their  songs ;  they  arc  even 
without  mosques,  though  not  altogether  without  religion,  In'ing 
professed  Soonees,  or  orthodox  Moslem.  They  arc  warlike; 
their  domestic  habits  tit  them  for  the  liour  of  battle ;  and  their 
horses  |H)ssess  some  matchless  qualities.  'I'lic  Toorkman  is  no¬ 
thing  without  his  horse ;  and  the  latter,  one  is  tempted  to  regard 
as  the  nobler  animal. 

\Ve  cannot  dismiss  these  interostinjx  volumes  without  advert- 
ing  to  the  curious  fact,  that  the  chiefs  of  lUuliikhshan  and  l)ur- 
w.iz,  and  some  others  in  the  Valley  of  the  Oxus,  claim  a  desetnt 
from  Macedonian  colonists.  Marco  Polo  is  the  first  author  who 
mentions  the  tradition,  informing  us  tliat  the  Meer  of  Ihidukli* 
slum  laid  claim  to  a  (ireeian  origin.  The  1‘jnperor  Haber  ct)r- 
rolHirules  the  testimony  ;  and  A  bool  Puzzul,  the  author  of  tlie 
Ayecn  Achary,  ])oints  to  the  Knjfer  country  north  of  Pesha- 
wur,  as  the  seat  of  these  .Macedonians.  Lieutenant  Hunu's 
states,  that  the  Lhief  of  Hudiikhshan  received,  in  recent  times, 
the  same  lu>n('urs  as  have  been  ascril>cd  to  him  hy  the  \  enetian 
'rravcller ;  hut  this  ancient  house  has  In'cn  subverted,  within 
thesi'  twelve  years,  hy  the  Meer  of  Koimdooz,  and  Hudiikhshan 
is  now  niled  hy  a  'I'oork  familv. 

‘  To  tbf  rastw  ard  of  r>!idukh;>han,  and  extending  to  Ca'^hinere,  lie 
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the  hill  ^ilgit,  and  Iskardo,  where  the  chums  to  a 

(I’rtfian  descent  are  likewise  conceded  to  inich  <»f  the  priiux's.  The 
fir>t  t»f  these  has  the  title  of  Shah  Kuttore.  The  present  ruler  is  of 
snmll  stature,  and,  in  these  countries,  has  as  jjjreat  a  cidehrity  for  his 
hue'  iK'ard  as  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  chief  of  Ishardo  occupies  a 
sinpilar  fortress  on  the  Indus,  which  he  has  the  hardihwHl  to  assiTt 
w;us  constructed  in  the  days  of  Alexander  himself.  The  country  Imr- 
ilers  on  Little  Tibet,  or  HalU'C.  Nor  in  this  the  ultimate  limit  of  the 
trailition,  for  the  s(»ldiers  of  the  Toong-.uu'e  trilK*,  who  are  sent  from 
the  western  provinces  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  g;irrison  Yarkund  and 
the  neiulilMnirin"  cities,  claim  also  a  (irecian  origin.  They,  Imwever, 
Mvk,  with  greater  nuxlesty,  a  descent  from  the  soldiers  of  Alexander’s 
;\rmv,  and  not  from  the  conqueror  himsi'lf. 

‘  Such  is  a  corri'ct  list  of  the  repute<l  descendants  of  Alexander, 
uml  it  is  in  some  degri'e  contirmat(wy  of  their  claim,  that  the  whole  of 
these  prinevs  are  Tajiks,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
U'l'ore  it  was  overrun  by  Toorkee  or  Tartar  tribt's.  Hut  how  shall 
we  reconcile  these  accounts  with  the  histories  that  have  travelled  down 
to  oiir  tiiiKs,  whence  we  learn  that  the  son  of  Philip  did  not  even 
leave  an  heir  to  inherit  his  gigantic  conquests,  much  less  a  numerous 
list  of  colonies,  which  have  survived  a  lapse  of  more  than  2(H)0  years 
ill  a  distant  quarter  of  Asia  ?  Whether  their  descent  is  viewed  as 
true  or  fabulous,  the  pi'ople  themselves  acknowledge  the  hereditary  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  princes;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  claim  every  royal  honour, 
ami  refuse  to  give  their  children  in  marriage  to  other  tribes.  These 
Tajiks  being  now  converted  to  Islam,  view  Alexander  as  a  prophet ; 
uml  to  the  distinction  which  they  derive  from  his  warlike  uchicveinents, 
they  add  the  honour  of  being  related  to  one  of  the  inspired  messengers 
uf  the  Deity.  I  have  had  opjwrtunities  of  conversing  with  some 
ineuibtTs  of  the  Budukhshan  family,  but  there  was  nothing  in  form 
or  feature  which  favoured  their  Grecian  lineage.  They  arc  fair-com- 
ploxioned,  and  not  unlike  the'  Persian  of  modern  times ;  while  there 
is  the  most  decided  contrast  between  them  and  the  Ttwrksand  Uzbeks. 

‘  We  learn  from  the  historians  of  Alexander’s  exiwdition,  that  he 
warred  in  the  kingdom  of  Hactriana.  The  city  of  Halkh,  which  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  territories,  is  readily  fixed  upon  as  the  Hactm 
of  the  i  »reck  monarchs.  Setting  aside  every  loc;d  identity,  the  modern 
iuhaliiiants  state,  that  the  country  between  Halkh  and  C’al>ool  had  the 
name  of  “  Hakhtur  /unuvn,’’  4»r  the  Hakhtur  c<»untry,  in  which  we 
ri*e«)gnlse  Hactria.  The  fact  renders  it  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
a  (irecian  cidony  liad  some  time  or  other  existed  in  the  country.  It 
may,  theref<»re.  be  supjMised  that  the  (irecIan  dynasty,  which  bucc(x‘<led 
Mexander  in  his  empire,  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  the  fertility 
»'»  uhieh  W4»uld  attract  them.  They  would  Lave  l»een  conducted  at 
Lkardo  into  Haltoc,  or  Little  Til>et,  and  the  neigh bourluKKl  of  Cash- 
niere ;  and  we  may  perhaps  account  for  the  early  civilisation  of  that 
iH'autiful  valley  in  such  a  migration  of  (irecian  cohinists.  'I'hc  intro- 
^luctioii  of  the  religion  of  Muhoniiiied  into  every  country  s<*<*ms  to  have 
Ihx'u  fatal  to  its  historical  annals;  and  I  doubt  not  that  any  traces 
"hich  here  existed  of  the  Macedonian  inroad,  or  of  the  Seleucida*, 
their  succcsiMirs,  were  effaced  in  that  great  revolution.  I  have  already 
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u1>i4*rvccl,  that  the  coiintrics  on  the  upj>cr  anirsc  of  tlic  Ox  us  seem  to 
liuve  lain  «mt  of  the  clumncl  i»f  Tartar  invasion,  and  I  infer,  from  their 
language  and  conneetion  with  Persia,  that  they  followed  the  destiiuci 
t»f  that  country,  which  would  Ik*  favourable  to  their  having  been  con- 
miercd  by  Alexander.  If  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  concwle  to 
UiCM!  moderns  the  illustrious  lineage  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  wc 
must  yet  receive  their  tradition  as  the  most  concurring  pnwf  of  hU 
having  overrun  these  countries;  and,  till  some  well-grounded  argu¬ 
ments  can  l>e  brought  fi»rward  to  the  contrary,  I  cannot,  for  my  own 
jwrt,  deny  their  title  to  the  honours  w  hich  they  claim.  1  received  the 
information  fram  several  natives  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  they  enter¬ 
tained  no  doubt  of  its  In'ing  genuine  and  authentic,  1  have  contented 
mystdf  w'itli  recording  that  which  wdll  enable  others  to  enlarge  and 
sjH*culute  ujhui  it.'  Vid.  II.  pp.  215 — ID. 


Art.  IV'^.  1.  The  Theological  lAhranf.  K<lited  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
liVall,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Rose,  R.l).  Vols.  IV.  to  VIll. 
Price  D.y.  each.  London,  11132 — 111^14. 

2.  The  Sacred  Classics:  or,  ('abinet  Library  of  Divinity.  Kditisl  hy 
the  Rev.  R.  (’attermole,  R.l).,  and  the  Rev.  II.  Stebbing,  M.A. 
Vols.  1.  to  VI 11.  Price  3jr.  (h/.  each  in  cloth.  Liuidon,  11131. 

3.  The  (^hristians  Famihf  Lihran/.  Kdited  by  the  Rev.  K.  llickcr- 
steth.  Vols.  I.  to  X.  i’rice  O.v.  each  in  cloth.  London,  11132 — 11134. 

^piIK  volumes  of  these  periodical  scries  have  acciiinidatcd  so 
fast  upon  our  hands  that  wc  have  no  way  left  of  bringing  up 
our  arrears,  than  by  dospatcliing  a  score  of  volumes  on  one 
.•iriiclc.  Wc  shall  first  notice  the  general  character  of  each  series, 
ami  then  advert  more  specifically  to  such  of  the  volumes  as  claim 
more  distinct  notice. 

3'hc  “ 'I'hctdogical  Library,"*' consisting  as  it  docs  of  origin.al 
works,  claims  honourable  ])rcccdcncc.  As  several  volumes  of  this 
series  have  rixcivcd  due  critical  attention  in  our  pages*,  ami 
iuhers  will  probably  obtain  it,  we  shall  now  briefly  re]>ort  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  publication.  Nos.  IV.  and  V.  contain  the  Life  of 
.Archbishop  Oanima*,  by  Professor  T.c  Has  ;  comprising  a 
histtiry  of  the  Anglican  Reformation  uj)  to  the  mnrtynlom  of 
*  the  gre.at  .Master  Iluihler  of  the  Protestant  (’hurch  of  I'aigland.' 
Nos.  VI.  and  \  III.  eomjirisc  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
Mr.  Sinedley's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  I'rnnce.  No.  VTL 
is  a  volume  of  Scripture  l)iogra])hy,  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  I%vans, 

•  N.».  1.  Le  Ras's  Life  of  Widif.  Kcl.  Rev.  June  111.32,  p.  522. 
No.  II.  Shuttlowortb's  ('ousistenev  of  the  Scheme  i»f  Revelation. 
Sept.  111:12,  p.  217.  No.  111.  Suu'dley'b  lli^t.  of  the  Reformed  Hc- 

Hgiou  ill  France.  March.  lUk^l,  p.  217. 
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lirpinninp  with  Adam,  and  ending  with  Damalms.  It  might  with 
more  ])ropriety  have  Ix'cn  entitled.  Scripture  Characters ;  for  there 
\n  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  writing  the  life  of  Adam,  or 
l»iogra])hical  memoirs  of  Demas,  Onesimus,  and  Gallio.  The 
Author  is,  in  fact,  a  ]H)rtrait-painter,  not  an  historian ;  and  his 
subjects  furnish  hut  a  slender  text  for  his  difluse,  Horid,  senti¬ 
mental  commentary.  Air.  Kvans  is  a  man  of  genius  and  fervent 
])ietv.  'rhere  is  occasionally  much  Ix'auty  in  his  imaginary 
sketches,  and  a  fine  tone  of  devout  sentiment  pervades  his  didactic 
writings.  This  volume  will  please  and  edify.  Still,  wc  cannot 
say  that,  as  Scripture  lliography,  it  is  quite  to  our  taste ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  it  ranges  well  with  the  other  volumes  of  the  'rheo¬ 
logical  Library.  The  style  partakes  of  a  juvenile  fondness  ftir 
ornament,  and  sometimes  nuis  into  glittering  verbiage.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  Introduction,  IMr.  Evans,  in  dilating  upon  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  sacrctl  biography,  breaks  forth  into 
the  following  reflections. 

*  s<‘lilom  (alas,  how  very  seldom)  in  turning  over  the  pagt's  of 
(inrian  history,  do  we  st?e  the  national  fickleness  and  vain-glory  over- 
aime  Ity  steadiness  and  solidity  of  principle,  and  even  then  the  thing  is 
done  with  an  ostentatious  air,  w'ith  a  theatrical  effort,  with  the  grimace 
Ilf  a  complacent  consciousness,  which  of  itstdf  confessi's  how  far  re¬ 
moved  it  was  from  his  natural  character.  How  seddom  tisi  dt»  we  find 
the  cold,  selfish,  sternness  of  the  Homan  relajrifi"  iis  doited  mnss^  and 
mllinor  into  the  milk  of  charily  and  human  kindness.  Yet  in  Scripture 
history  how  continually  are  we  at  once  instructed  and  deligiited  at 
Udiolding  the  inert  lump  of  .Jewish  obstinacy  and  passiveness  here  re¬ 
fined  hy  the  Spirit’s  heavenly  fire  into  adventurous  enterprize,  ardent 
suliliine  courage,  wise  well-considered  jierseveraiice,  or  there  softened 
hy  the  dew  of  celestial  grace  into  most  tender  love,  most  enchanting 
swtH*tness.’  p.  6. 

Such  a  ])assage  as  this  affords  hut  poor  promise  of  either  correct 
Usto,  or  vigorous  thought,  or  philosojihical  analysis,  in  the  sul)- 
Ne(|ucnt  pages.  It  would  not,  however,  he  fair  to  give  this  as  a 
.''|x*cimcu  of  the  volume ;  and  we  must  therefore  extract  a  passage 
which  will  shew  the  Author’s  skill  in  working  up  the  brief  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  sacred  text  into  hiogra])hical  com]>osition.  We  take 
almost  at  random  his  sketch  of  Ezra. 

*  Ezra  was  of  a  sacerdotal  family,  and  of  the  house  of  Aaron. 
Aiiiong  his  nearer  ancestors  he  numlxTcd  the  high-prieit  llilkiah,  who 
ri*storcd  the  lost  word  of  God  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  niid  Seraiah,  also 
high-priest,  who  suffered  ir:»rtyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of 
llahyton,  when  he  burnt  the  i’elnple.  Thus  he  hud  every  incitement 
and  generous  motive  which  splendour  <»f  ancestry  can  l>estow.  He 
therefore  gave  himself  up  with  all  diligence  to  the  study  of  that  law 
which  his  forefathers  ha<l  maintaineti  with  such  zeal,  and  resisUince 
even  unto  hliMKl.  He  liecame  a  rca<lv  scribe  in  it,  and  was  therefore 
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properly  entrusted  by  the  Persian  king,  with  the  conduct  of  a  second 
iMKiy  of  returning  Jews,  and  commissioned  to  settle,  on  a  permanent 
footing,  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  the  country.  It  wtLs  indeed 
time.  Fifty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  the 
Temple.  And  yet  the  nation  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  restored. 
The  powers  granted  to  Ezra  were  very  ample.  He  had  authority  to 
appoint  magistrates,  and  judges,  and  the  infliction  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  even  to  death.  He  took  with  him  a  great  quantity  of  silver  and 
gold,  to  which  not  only  the  captive  Jews,  but  even  the  king  and  his 
councillors  largely  contributed,  expressly  offering  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
He  was  furnished  also  with  vessels  for  the  service  of  the  Temple,  some 
of  which,  |)erhaps,  had  belongetl  to  the  former  house,  and  were  now  on 
their  return  with  the  people.  Having  completed  his  preparations,  he 
quitted  Babylon  in  the  beginning  of  Spring,  and  in  aliout  a  week 
joined  the  caravan  which  he  had  appointe<l  to  assemble  on  the  river 
Ahuvah.  Here  he  spent  three  whole  days  in  reviewing  the  jieople. 
He  found  but  two  families  of  priests,  and  to  his  grief  ana  dismay  not 
one  of  the  Levites.  With  much  dithcultv  and  entreaty  he  prevailed 
U|>on  some  families  to  accompany  him.  This  unwillingness  of  the 
sacred  triW  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  consideration,  that  they  could 
have  no  portion  in  the  land,  but  must  depend  upon  tithes,  the  receipt 
<if  which  could  n(»t  but  be  precarious  in  an  unsettled  countr)'.  This 
obstacle  w’as  but  imperfectly  met  by  the  king  excusing  the  whole  tribe 
of  Levi  from  tribute.  Here  too  he  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
])riests  all  the  silver  and  gold,  and  vessels  for  the  Temple,  lie  then 
j»roclaimcd  a  fast,  that  they  might  humbly  entreat  their  God  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  pn»t(‘ction.  What  an  inestimable  treasure  would  have  been 
an  account  of  the  reflections  of  Ezra  on  this  occasion.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  celebrity  in  the  history,  and  laws,  and  religion  of  his  country. 
And  now  he  was  on  his  wav  to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  to  the  spots 
which  were  painted  in  his  imagination  in  glowing  colours,  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  most  heart-stirring  events.  He  was  going  to  breathe  the 
name  air,  to  locik  on  the  s;imc  scenes,  to  drink  from  the  same  wells, 
and  rivers,  to  have  all  the  same  outward  impressions  as  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Samuel,  and  David,  and  Solomon;  and  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  Hebron,  and  Jordan,  and  Hermon,  all  the  cities,  and  rivers, 
and  mountains,  sanctified  by  some  work  of  God's  mercy,  rose  to  his 
mind.  He  was  even  procet*ding  to  tread  in  the  very  track  which 
Abraham  had  made  when  he  first  entered  the  land.  But  then  he  be¬ 
thought  him,  that  he  should  every  where  meet  with  ruins,  and  monu¬ 
ments  of  ChHl's  wrath  executed  upon  his  fathers.  He  would  find  their 
very  toml»  rifled.  Yet  from  these  mournful  thoughts  he  could  turn  to 
themes  t»f  oveqwwering  joy.  He  was  going  to  restore  the  civil  and 
religious  |)olity  of  his  ctnintry,  and  this  was  in  effect  to  restore  the 
visibility  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  He  was  bringing  back 
from  captivity  and  alieyance  the  prophecies,  the  sacrifices,  the  people 
which  were  to  announce,  and  to  give  the  Hedeemer  to  mankind,  lie 
was  bringing  all  mankind  out  of  spiritual  captivity,  he  utls  carrying 
\rith  him  the  regiuieration  of  the  world.  The  earthly  Jerusalem  was 
the  end  of  his  march,  but  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ahme  could  terminate 
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hit  pilgr>niftge«  After  a  stay  of  three  days,  the  assembled  caravan 
began  its  march,  and  after  a  journey  of  four  months  arriveil  at  Jeru- 
«Jeni,  about  Midsummer. 

*  Deep  and  varied  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Ezra  as  he  made 
hit  way  through  rubbish  and  ruins,  which  even  his  scholarship  could 
scarcely  identify,  and  gazed  at  lost  upon  the  temple,  rising  in  solitary 
majesty  al>ove  the  fragments  of  palaces  and  walls,  and  towering  over 
the  ragged  half-built  town.  How  clearly  had  the  alMinination  of  de* 
solution  left  tho  print  of  his  fiwt-track  I  And  even  that  house  had 
lost  its  essential  furnilure,  the  in-dwelling  of  the  cloud  of  glory.  Yet 
not  fi»r  ever.  The  voice  of  prophecy  proclaimed  that  the  glory  should 
return,  though  his  eyes  should  not  see  it.  Meanwhile  he  rejoined 
brethren,  friends,  and  countrymen,  all  engaged  in  the  same  holy  work, 
and  welcoming  him  and  his  company  with  all  the  gladness  of  a 
triumph.  The  iirst  three  days  Ezra  assigned  to  collecting  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  gifts  and  treasures  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  on  tlic 
fourth  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  verified  his 
commission  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  king,  and  then  the  whole  ciimpany 
offered  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  their  dispersed  brethren. 
What  a  moment  was  this  to  a  mind  like  Ezra's !  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  had  offered  sacrifice,  and  as  he  knew,  if  any  one,  the  virtue  of 
the  rite,  how  must  his  soul  have  been  overjoyed  at  regaining  this  in¬ 
estimable  and  lofty  privilege  of  the  sons  of  God,  this  means  of  com¬ 
munication  with  his  mercy,  this  embodied  prophecy,  which  his  eyes 
could  see,  and  hands  could  handle,  of  redemption  to  life  everlasting.' 

pp.  197-201. 

Mr.  Evans  oflcn  reminds  us,  both  in  his  style  and  cast  of  sen¬ 
timent,  of  the  once  popular  writings  of  Dr.  Collycr.  As  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  grave  and  impressive  lessons  whicii  arc  interwoven 
with  tlic  slight  tissue  of  narrative,  we  shall  transcribe  the  con¬ 
cluding  rcHcctions  on  the  character  of  Felix,  wliich  arc  excellent. 

*  The  subsequent  conduct  of  Felix  proves  how  utterly  lost  upon  him 
WHS  the  warning  of  the  Gospel,  how  incurable  was  his  profligacy.  The 
pang  of  guilt  was  forgotten,  and  he  often  sent  for  Paul,  and  conversed 
with  him,  but  not  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  repentance  and  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins,  hut  to  endeavour  to  extort  money  from  him  as  a  bribe  for 
His  liberty.  This  money  too,  of  which  he  thought  Paul  was  ]>ossessed, 
he  knew  to  be  not  his  own,  but  put  into  his  charge  by  different 
Churches  for  distribution  to  the  poor  brethren  in  Jerusalem.  Thus 
he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Paul  to  be  a  sharer  in  hit  own  iniquity 
of  peculation  and  robbery,  and  probably  often  pretended  a  desire  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  when  he  only  wished  to  sound  him  with  rcmird  to  the 
quantity  of  the  sum  of  money  which  he  had,  and  his  reluctance  or 
readiness  to  part  with  it.  He  ranks  with  Ananias  and  Simon  in  in¬ 
tuiting  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  making  the  hearing  the  Gospel  an  affair 
of  money.  For  tw’o  whole  years  he  thus  delaiiit^  Paul,  although  be 
hnew  his  complete  innocence  of  the  charges  brought  ugaiiist  him.  And 
when  he  quittetl  the  province,  he  left  him  still  a  prisoner,  l>ecauiic  he 
wished  to  gratify  the  Jc^vfl,  whom  his  extortions  and  rapine  had  au 
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justly  enrugcd.  He  diil  not,  however,  succeed  thus  in  allaying  their 
ungtT,  and  owed  his  Kifety  to  the  interest  of  his  brother  Pallas,  and  ihh 
to  their  inollitietl  indignation. 

•  Thus  from  first  to  last  this  wretched  man  maintained  his  con¬ 
sistency  of  guilt,  and  to  him  the  Gospel  of  innocence  and  truth  w;u 
the  continual  occasion  of  crime  and  fraud.  Not  a  redeeming  point 
ap{K*ars  in  his  character.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  irreclaimable  son 
of  |HTdition.  There  can  surely  Ih^  few’  like  him  in  the  Church,  how- 
ever  tlie  bud  be  mingled  there  with  the  good.  Yet  all,  bad  and  gmsl, 
may  take  warning  from  him.  All  may  take  heed,  and  beware  in  what 
spirit  they  hear  the  Gos]h*1  of  Christ.  They  may  guard  against  those 
carnal  motives  which  sometimes  bring  men  to  hear  it.  Such  may  bt* 
the  itching  ear  of  selfish  curiosity,  or  the  mere  worldly-minded  coin- 
pliance  with  the  dm*nt  habits  of  society,  Ujam  such  hearing  the 
idessing  of  (rtKl  cannot  Ik*  expi*cted.  At  the  very  outset  they  are  not 
in  the  pro}K*r  state  of  mind,  and  run  the  risk  of  hearing  and  not  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  of  seeing,  and  yet  iK'ing  blind.  The  Gospel  may  then 
harden  rather  than  soften,  and  iiiHict  a  curse  w’here  it  hud  otherwitM* 
im|MKM*d  a  blessing.  If  the  heart  l>e  o)M‘n  but  through  the  channel  of 
fi*ur,  there  is  danger  of  even  this  closing  u]),  in  the  moment  that  it  is 
touched.  Kvery  careless  hearing  tisi  is  succeeded  by  one  more  careless. 
The  heart  grows  more  and  more  insensible  to  appeal.  The  threats  of 
the  Go8pi*l  may  not  merely  cease  to  disipiiet  w  itli  fear,  but  may  niisea 
secret  inward  exasp4*ration  of  which  the  hearer  is  scarci*!}’  conscious, 
while  their  familiarity  may  breed  contempt.  And  thu.s  he  may,  almost 
unconsciously,  certainly  undesignedly,  become  in  the  end  an  unlK*liever. 
fK*t,  thert'fore,  all  cjireless  hearers  and  readers  of  the  Gospel  think  of 
Felix,  and  tremble.* — pp.  313-315. 

Wc  have  remarked,  that  this  volume,  whatever  be  its  merit, 
is  not  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  other  numlK'rs  of  tin* 
series,  or  with  the  ])ropo.sed  design  of  the  publieation,  which  is 
‘  to  form,  when  completed,  a  digested  system  of  religious  and 
‘  ecclesiastical  knowledge."  Vet  it  is  more  strictly  theolof^ical 
than  any  precetling  volume  of  the  ‘  Theological  Library."  'fliis 
designation  is,  indei'tl,  a  misnomer.  'I'he  series  should  have  liccn 
styleil,  ‘  *rhe  Kcclesiastical  Library  for  all  the  volumes  hitherto 
puhlishcil,  as  well  as  those  announced  come  under  the  heiwl 
cither  of  church  history,  or  of  ecclesiastical  biography,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Shuttlcwortirs  argumentative  defence  of  the 
Scheme  of  Hevel.ition  ;  and  this  relates  to  the  outworks  of  Tbeo- 
logv, — the  evidences,  rather  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Chri.slian 
faith.  Wc  do  not  regret  this,  considering  the  svIuMtl  to  which  the 

*  Among  tlu*s«*  arc,  a  Life  of  .lew’cl,  by  Prof(i*s.Hor  Ikj  Bas,  in  0*11- 
tinuation  of  the  Livw  of  Wiclif  and  Cranmer  ;  a  Life  of  Gnaius,  by 
Janies  Nichols,  F.S..'\.,  .Author  of  **  .Arminiaiiism  and  I'alvini.siii  c*oni- 
part*d  *’ ;  a  Life  of  Luther,  by  the  Kev.  H.  Kuse;  and  a  History  of  the 
C'hiu’ch  of  8cotiand,  by  Dr.  husscll. 
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Editors  of  the  scries  belong,  the  divinity  of  which,  less  subtile  and 
scholastic  indeed  than  that  of  the  schoolmen  of  other  days,  is  still 
not  less  trammelled  by  authorities,  cramped  by  sectarian  prejudices, 
and  chilled  by  the  }>olemic  spirit.  We  will  not  say  of  the  7’ow/f  «•/*//! 
of  the  orthodox  party  of  the  Established  Church,  what  RoIktI 
Hall  so  truly  and  finely  observed  of  Socinianism,  that  ‘it  is  a 

*  cold  negation ;  the  ‘  whole  secret  ’  of  that  creed  ‘  consists  in 
‘  thinking  meanly  of  Christ  ’ ;  but  it  certainly  may  be  affirmed  of 
this  so  calleil  ‘  orthodoxy  \  tliat  a  large  proportion  of  the  negative 
goes  into  its  composition,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  it  consists  in 
tninking  meanly  of  Calvin.  Even  Professor  Lc  Has,  one  of  the 
most  candid  and  enlightened  writers  of  the  high-church  ]>arty,  and 
wliose  sermons  shew  him  to  be  in  the  main  a  Hiblical  theologian, 
forgetful  of  Bishop  Horsley ''s  caution  to  his  anti-calvinistic  clergy, 
betrays,  as  an  historian,  the  spirit  of  the  feud  cherisheil  by  the 
Arniinianised  church  towards  that  great  lleformcr.  In  his  Idfe  of 
(’ranincr,  he  discovers  a  particular  anxiety  to  shew  that  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  whom  he  represents  to  have  been  the  chief  compiler 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  (or  rather  Forty-tw'o)  Articles,  held  a  creed 
opfHKsrd  to  that  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  which  he  character¬ 
izes  as  ‘  a  system  of  (jualified  fatalism.'  Nothing,  he  believes, 

*  would  be  more  hopeless,  than  the  attempt  to  shcw%  that  the  doc- 
"  trine  of  personal  predestination,  or  any  other  opinion  of  the 
‘  same  kindred,  ever,  for  an  instant,  darkened  his  (Cranmer's) 
creeil.'  This  is  a  bold  assertion,  to  which  it  might  be  suificient 
to  reply,  that,  if  so,  the  xviith  article  could  not  have  procecilcd 
from  the  pen  of  Cranmer.  Mr.  Le  Has  proceeds  to  say  : 

*  The  spirit  which  animated  his  proceedings,  was  principally  Lu- 
thorun  ;  and  Mehincthon  was  the  representative  of  Liithcnmisin,  to 
whom  his  thoughts  were  constantly  directed.  Now,  there  is  no  one 
|Htiiit  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  more  indisputable  than  this — 
that  Meluiicthon  was  the  adversary  of  every  thing  resimibling  fatalism, 
whether  philosophical  or  Christian, — and  that,  when  C*alvin  l>egaji  to 
build  up  his  scheme  of  predestination,  the  author  of  the  Augsburgh 
Confession  was  deaf  to  all  the  applications  by  which  the  **  Zeno  of  his 
ilay  ”  (as  he  was  then  frequently  termed)  endeavoured  to  win  him  over 
to  something  like  conformity  with  his  notions.  It  is  true  that  Me- 
lancthon,  (as  well  as  Luther,)  in  the  outset  of  his  inquiries,  got  him¬ 
self  entangled  in  what  he  afterwards  allied,  sometimes  the  Stoical, 
and  sometimes  the  Manichiati,  perversions.  Hut  it  is  also  unde¬ 
niable,  that  he  very  speedily  extricated  himself  from  the  labyrinth, 
and  intimated  his  deliverance  to  the  world,  by  expunging  the  ungra¬ 
cious  d(Krtrines  from  his  lA)ci  'rhndogici,  so  early  ns  the  year 
Luther,  indinnl,  made  no  formal  retractation  of  any  opinion :  he  was 
without  leisure,  or  without  patience,  for  a  revis;il  of  his  w  ritings.  Hut 
in  his  last  work  of  immrUince  he  laments  that,  after  his  dinith,  his 
w  ritings  would  pndmbly  fortify  multitudes  in  their  ermrs  and  “  ric/i- 
raiions  ;  ”  and  he  therefore  adds  a  solemn  warning,  that  we  are  not  t<» 
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inquire  concerning  the  predeslinatlon  of  n  hidden  God^  hut,  purelv,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  things  which  are  revealed  by  our  viKation  and  the 
ministry  of  the  word. 

‘  Such  were  the  models  which  Crannier  had  perpetually  before  his 
eyes :  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  his  own  personal 
views  res|)octing  these  questions,  were,  throughout,  substantially  in 
harmony  with  theirs.  That  he  had  no  esteem  for  doctrines  savouring 
of  fatalism,  may  Ik*  collected  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Cromwell,  in  which 
he  mentions  a  turbulent  and  fanatical  Priest,  wbo,  in  spite  of  all  that 
his  own  Chaplains  could  do  with  him  in  the  way  of  reasoning,  was 
immoveably  persuaded  that,  like  Ksau,  he  was  created  unto  damna* 
tion,  and  was  with  gretit  difficulty  prevented  from  putting  an  end  to 
his  6us]>ense  bv  scdf-dcstruction.  The  same  thing  may  further  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  his  selection  of  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus,  as  a  lamk  of 
popular  instruction  ;  for  Erasmus  Avas  the  rational  champion  of  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  the  adversary  of  all  extravagance, 
whether  in  the  sha{H*  of  superstition  or  fanaticism.  It  is  rendered 
next  to  certain  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  own  writings,  in  which  he 
ap|>ears  as  the  diH^ided  advocate  of  universal  Hedemptiou,  and  on 
eli'ction,  through  Baptism,  to  the  privileges  of  the  Cnristian  cove¬ 
nant  ;  doctrines  conspicuous  in  the  Liturgical  offices  of  our  Church, 
but  at  mortal  variance  with  the  whole  theory  of  Calvin. 

*  It  must  further  be  considered,  that  to  claim  the  Articles  of  1552, 
as  monuments  of  a  Calvinistic  faith,  is,  in  truth,  little  better  than  a 
downright  anachronism.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  year  1551,  that 
Calnn  begun  to  Ih'  renowned  as  the  great  champion  of  the  predcstina- 
rian  doctrine.  That  he  maintained  this  doctrine  before  that  period, 
is,  indeed,  unquestionable :  but  his  notions  had,  then,  brought  him 
any  thing  but  homage  and  reputation.  On  the  contrary,  they  exposed 
him  to  invective,  even  within  his  own  narrow  sphere,  as  the  abettor  of 
a  system  which  made  God  the  author  of  sin.  The  attack  upon  him, 
in  his  Church,  by  Jerome  Bolsec,  in  1551,  AA*as  a  signal  for  the  formal 
commencement  of  the  controversy,  subsequently  known  by  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Calvinistic :  and  it  is  the  bojist  of  Theodore  Boxa,  (the 
disciple,  and  alnusst  the  worshipi>cr,  of  Calvin,)  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  debates,  the  questions  relative  to  the  free-will  of  man,  and 
the  decree's  of  GikI,  were  illustrated  with  a  distinctness,  utterly  ««- 
knofen  to  the  ancient  Christian  writers.  Combine  with  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  fact,  that  the  compilation  of  our  Articles  Avas  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  1552,  and  the  absuruity  of  ascribing  to  them  a  Cah’in- 
istic  origin,  will  be  irresistibly  obvious.  The  fame  of  the  mighty 
master  himself  aa'us,  at  that  time,  but  just  above  the  horizon.  The 
Avay  to  his  future  supremacy,  Avas,  for  the  most  part,  still* to  be  won. 
So  that  the  AAorld,  os  yet,  Avas  scarcely  in  full  possession  of  the  secret 
which,  according  to  the  confession  of  Bezu,  had  aa’cH  nigh  cscajH'd  the 
sagacity  of  the  primitiA-e  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

‘  It  IS  another  im|M>rtant  consideration,  that,  if  the  Articles  AA'crc 
dictatetl  by  a  rcA’crenliul  regard  for  the  sentiments  either  of  ColA'in  or 
Augustine,  the  framers  of  them  must  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
pour  contempt  on  their  oavii  Liturgy.  A  collection  of  offices  like 
<»urs,  fuUoAVi'u  up  by  a  decidedly  predestiuarian  confession,  AA'ould  hare 
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befn  a  perfect  monster.  No  one,  who  has  ever  studied  the  character 
of  Arcnhi8h<n>  Crannier,  can  believe  that  he  would  have  lent  his  name 
to  a  combination  so  extravagant.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the 
cautious  and  wary  temjier  of  his  proceedings,  than  a  sudden  leap, 
from  the  ground  on  which  he  had  latxiured  for  the  prcmration  of  our 
LiturgVi  into  the  dark  abyss  of  Culvinistic  fatalism.  His  mantle  fell, 
at  len^h,  ujKin  a  Protestant  successor,  animated  by  a  spirit  similar  to 
his  own.  Karly  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Articles  were  revised, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Archbishop  Parker ;  but  even  then,  no 
inftision  of  Calvinism  was  admitted.  The  source  of  the  corrections 
WHS,  manifestly,  the  confession  of  Wirtemberg,  (a  compendium  of  the 
Lutheran  confession  of  Augsbui^h,)  drawn  up  in  1551,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  exhibited  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  not  impressed 
with  a  single  lineament  of  Calvinism.  In  the  course  of  time,  how¬ 
ever,  men  of  a* different  spirit  succeeded.  The  Calvinistic  fever  be¬ 
came,  for  a  while,  almost  epidemic  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  Elizn- 
lieth’s  reign,  certain  of  our  leading  Divines,  with  our  truly  Catholic 
Liturgy  lx?fore  their  eyes,  laboured  to  jierfect  our  Articles  by  an  ample 
introduction  of  the  Genevan  Doctrine.  A  subsequent  testimony  to 
the  liberal  spirit  of  this  confession  was  borne,  at  a  later  period,  by  the 
Westminster  Divines,  whose  first  attempt  at  remodelling  the  Church, 
\fa8  a  review  of  the  Articles,  and  this  too  with  the  avowed  design  of 
making  them  more  determinate  in  favour  of  Calvinism  a  design 
which  was  still  cherished  by  the  same  party  at  the  celebrated  Savoy 
Conference  after  the  Restoration.  If,  tnen.  Archbishop  Crannier  aud 
his  coadjutors  intended  to  give  a  Calvinistic  complexion  to  their  iK'r- 
formance,  they  must  hava  wrought  in  that  behalf  like  very  timid  or 
unskilful  artists.  The  whole  Anglican  Reformation  never  found  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Genevan  school,  even  at  the  period  of  its 
completion :  and  it  appears  that,  subsequently  to  that  period,  the  same 
Mchool  has  been  repeatedly  at  work  to  bring  that  Iveformation  to  a 
more  worthy  conformity  with  their  own  model  of  exclusion.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  91-90. 

Nothing,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  can  be  more  flimsy,  in 
point  of  argument,  or  more  partial  and  unjust  than  this  whole  repre¬ 
sentation.  What  better  than  a  mean  quibble  is  the  observation, 
that  to  style  the  articles  Calvinistic,  is  an  anachronism,  because 
the  doctrines  they  contain  had  not  at  that  time  been  identified 
with  the  name  of  Calvin  ?  Who,  but  the  bitter  adversaries  of 
those  doctrines,  ever  maintained  that  they  originated  with  Cal-* 
vin?  It  is  admitted,  that  Luther  himself  at  one  time  held 
similar  doctrines ;  nay,  doctrines  which  it  would  be  calumny  to 
impute  to  the  more  judicious  Reformer  of  Geneva;  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  Zwingle,  the  precursor  of  Calvin,  held 
the  same  Umets  as  those  of  which  Calvin's  learning  and  eloquence 
rendered  him  the  more  illustrious  champion.  The  lioast  of  Beza, 
insidiously  displayed  by  Mr.  Le  Bas's  italics,  was,  not  that 
^doctrifics  unknown  to  the  ancient  Christian  writers’  were 
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hrougbt  to  light  by  those  debates,  but  that  the  doetrines  ot'  Au- 
j^istinc  and  oilier  preceding  writers  were  illustrateil  with  a  supe¬ 
rior  clearness  and  distinctness,  in  consequence  of  debates  which 
led  to  their  vindication  from  unprincipled  misrepresentations  or 
sophistical  objections.  U|)on  this  point,  we  are  ha])py  to  lie  able 
to  tipposc  to  the  iriogra])her  of  Cranmer,  the  lliograjiher  of 
I .uthcr  and  Calvin,  and  to  cite,  from  a  volume  of  the  “Chris¬ 
tian's  Family  Library,"  statements  in  correction  of  the  above 
rejirescntalion,  by  a  clerg)  man  of  his  own  church. 

‘  It  has  l»eon  clearly  established  concerning  three  of  the  very 
greateht  reformers,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zwingle,  (and  we  know 
that  many  more  tlnmght  with  them,)  that,  at  an  earlier  })eriod,  at  least, 
tif  their  course,  they  not  only  held  those  di>ctrincs  of  election  and 
i>redesti nation  which  have  subsequently  liecn  denominated  Calvinistic, 
but  that  they  carried  them  to  a  length  almost  unknown  ainuiiit 
**  moilern  Calvinists.”  Nor  did  thost*  liigh  doctrines  originate  witli 
thest'  persons.  They  held  them  in  common  with  eminent  writers  who 
had  preceded  them,  and  were  members  of  the  Roman-catholic  church ; 
and  they  w'ould  have  Irhui  able  to  support  even  some  of  their  boldest 
]Misitions  by  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine  himself.  Why  then  is  all 
tlie  <Mlium  of  these  obnoxious  doctrines  to  be  accumulated  uj>on  the 
devoted  head  of  C'alvin,  who  had  never  yet  been  heard  of  in  public 
life,  even  at  the  latest  peritnl  here  referreu  to.> 

‘  Yet  further:  surely  none  can  be  so  blinded  with  prejudice,  as  not 
to  acknow'ledgt',  even  after  this  statement  is  made,  and  these  facts 
confessed,  the  vast  ])ractical  wisdom,  the  holy  excellence,  and  the 
immcnM*  UHefulnes.s,  w  hich  were  found  in  the  three  great  men  now 
siH'cially  referred  to,  in  combination  even  w'ith  that  highly  exception¬ 
able  fiwm  and  measure  of  these  doctrines  with  which  they  were 
chargindile.  ^V’hat  real  discernment,  what  value  for  Christian  truth, 
and  love  of  Christian  virttie,  can  we  allow'  to  that  man,  W'ho  does  not 
see,  and  irresistibly  /ir/,  that  these  ]KTsons  still  deserve  our  highest 
vcnenition,  atfection,  and  gratitude,  noitrithstanding  the  excess  to 
w  Inch  they  may  have  gone  t>n  these  subjects  ?  Yea,  though  we  would 
Ik*  far  from  implying  that  any  error  is  harmless,  yet  W’e  may  even  ask, 
what  great  obstruction,  «>r  even  alloy,  to  their  actual  usefulness  do  wc 
.TtY  arising  fnnn  their  sentiments  ujmui  these  abstruse  points  }  Those 
sentiments  little  affected  their  ordinary  instructions  and  modt*s  of 
address — than  which  nothing  could  be  more  impressive,  nothing  more 
jimctical,  nothing  more  effective.  And,  if  this  must  be  admitted 
conct*rning  the  mighty  dead,  w’hy  should  not  some  small  nu‘asure  of 
the  same  justice  W  dealt  oni  to  the  humbler  living  ?  Where  have 
Ikh'Ii  f(»und  iiutre  holy,  more  lalMwious,  more  etheient  men,  in  our  own 
days,  than  thoM\  whom  the  circumstance  of  their  htdding  some  very 
much  iiKKlcrattHl  and  attem]>ered  Tswtion  of  the  doctrines,  taught  by 
thcM*  great  ref«»rmers,  has  ex{H>seil  to  almost  unlmundcd  miimosity  and 
<»bhKpiy  ?  hat  would  have  Ikhmi  thought  of  the  wmiern  spirit  ujwn 
this  subject,  in  times  past  ?  What  may  wc  suppose  will  be  thought 
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of  it  in  times  yet  to  come?  In  a  review  hereafter  assuredly  to  be 
made,  will  hitter  and  contein|)tuous  hostility  be  esteemed  any  proof  of 
either  our  wisdom  or  our  virtue  ?  * 

‘  The  name  of  Calvin  is  so  associated  in  the  minds  of  mast  persons 
in  the  present  age  with  the  question  of  predestination,  that  they  are 
apt  to  consider  him  in  scarcely  any  other  light  than  as  the  assertor  of 
dogmas  with  respect  to  it,  on  which  some  delight  disproportionately 
to  dwell,  and  from  which  others  revolt  with  horror.  But.  in  the  first 
place,  his  doctrines  umm  that  deep  and  diHicult  subject  were  no 
fteculianiics  of  his  ;  and,  stHJondly,  this  was  not  his  great  subji'ct — that 
which  mainly  employed  his  jKiwers  ;  much  less  that  on  which  he  ex¬ 
clusively  dwelt.  It  may  be  true  that,  by  giving  a  more  regular  and 
consistent  form  to  the  tenets  which  he  embraced  upon  this  heiul,  he 
might  contribute  to  their  wider  and  more  permanent  reception :  but 
he  seems  on  the  whole  rather  to  have  softened  than  aggravated  >vhat 
had  previously  been  taught  with  respect  to  it. 

‘  ^^'c  make  these  observations  in  the  present  connexion,  In'cause  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  now  passed  through  more  than  half  of  the 
twenty-eight  years  that  Calvin’s  ministry  lasted,  without  even  hearing 
of  the  question  of  predestination.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  did  not 
ladd  and  teach  the  same  doctrines  during  that  time,  as  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  jmrt  of  his  life.  His  Institutes  were  before  the  public  from 
the  very  commencement  of  this  periotl,  and  they  from  the  hrst  asserted 
his  predestinariaii  tenets:  but  no  controversy,  no  discussion  arose  upon 
the  subject,  at  least  between  protestants.  Calvin  had  yet  ))ublisned 
nothing  separately  mKin  it.  In  his  work  on  the  will,  in  reply  to  Pig- 
hius,  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  Melancthon  in  the  year  1513, 
the  question  of  predestination  is  expressly  reserved  for  a  sepanite 
jmblicatioii,  which,  as  his  opponent  died  soon  after,  never  ap|MMired 
during  the  jK'ritHl  on  which  our  remark  is  made.  His  work  against 
the  Libertines,  which  he  published  in  1544,  is  in  great  part  employed 
in  refuting  and  reprobating  those  avowed  principles  of  their’s,  which 
are  often  chargeu  as  implied  in  his  own  doctrine — such  as  making 
(lod  the  author  of  sin,  and  destroying  human  responsibility.  In  fact, 
his  main  conflict  at  Geneva  fnim  the  first  had  been,  not  against  those 
who  differed  from  him  on  such  points ;  it  had  hardly  been  even  against 
the  errors  of  jKjper)” ;  but  rather  against  the  great  practical  evils  which 
prevailed,  and  in  enforcing  upon  men,  that  “  every  one  who  named 
the  name  of  Christ  must  depart  from  iniquity,’*  if  he  would  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  his  disciple.”  pp.  26(5 — 3  ;  300,  1 . 

Wc  have,  on  a  former  oceasion,  shewn  that  the  language  of 
the  XVI Ith  Article  is  almost  verbatim  that  of  Calvin  himself, 
lH)th  in  his  Institutes  and  his  Commentary.  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  simple,  incontrovertible  fact  might' Have  put  a 
stop  to  the  petulant  misrepresentations  of  anti-Calvinist  polemics. 
How  far  Calvin  would  have  approved  of  the  Lambeth  Articles, 
must  be  matter  of  conjecture;  but  to  argue  that  those  Articles, 
intended  to  explain  the  previous  formulary^,  prove  the  non-Cal- 
vinistic  character  of  the  original  document,  is  something  worse 
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brought  to  light  by  those  debates,  but  that  the  doetrines  of  Au- 
g^istinc  and  other  preceding  writers  were  illustrated  with  a  supe¬ 
rior  clearness  and  distinctness,  in  consequence  of  debates  which 
led  to  their  vindication  from  unprincipled  misrepresentations  or 
Ko])histical  objections.  U]Mm  this  point,  we  arc  happy  to  lx?  able 
to  op]>ose  to  the  lliogra])hcr  of  Cranmer,  the  lliograplier  of 
I mther  and  Calvin,  and  to  cite,  from  a  volume  of  the  “Chris¬ 
tian's  Family  Library,"  statements  in  correction  of  the  above 
representation,  by  a  clergy  man  of  his  own  church. 

‘  It  has  lK?en  clearly  established  concerning  three  of  the  very 
greatest  reformers,  Luther,  Melanclhon,  and  Zwingle,  (and  we  know 
that  many  more  tlunight  with  them,)  that,  at  an  earlier  jK'riod,  at  least, 
of  their  course,  they  not  only  held  those  doctrines  of  election  and 
predestinatimi  which  have  subsequently  lieen  denominated  CalviiUKtic, 
but  that  they  curried  them  to  a  length  almost  unknown  union^ 

“  modern  Calvinists.’*  Nor  did  those*  lugh  doctrines  originate  witli 
these*  ]K*rsons.  They  held  them  in  common  with  eminent  writers  who 
had  pre*ce*deel  them,  and  were  members  of  the  Roman-catholic  church ; 
ami  they  wnmld  have*  l)een  able*  to  support  even  some  of  their  boldest 
^Mwitions  by  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine  himself.  Why  then  is  all 
the  mlium  of  these  edinoxiems  doctrines  to  be  accumulate*d  \i\m\  the* 
devotenl  head  of  Cai.vin,  who  had  never  yet  been  heard  of  in  public 
life,  even  at  the  latest  peritnl  here  referreil  to.> 

‘  Ye*t  further:  8ure*ly  none  can  be  so  blinded  W’ith  prejudice,  as  not 
to  acknowleelge*,  even  after  this  statement  is  made,  and  the*se  facts 
confesM'il,  the*  vast  practical  wisdom,  the  holy  exce*llence,  and  the 
immense*  usefulness,  which  were  found  in  the  throe  gre*at  men  now 
s!H*ciully  referre'd  to,  in  combination  even  with  that  highly  exception¬ 
able  form  anil  nu'asure  of  these  doctrines  with  which  they  w'e*rc 
charge*ahle*.  What  real  discernment,  what  value  for  Christian  truth, 
and  love  of  Christian  virtue,  cun  we  allow'  to  that  man,  w'ho  does  not 
see,  and  irresistibly  ,/tr/,  that  these  |K*rsons  still  deserve  our  highest 
veneration,  atfection,  and  gratitude,  tiot withstanding  the  excess  to 
which  they  may  have  gone  on  these  subjects?  Yea,  though  we  wimld 
Ik*  far  from  implying  that  any  error  is  harmless,  yet  we  may  even  ask, 
what  great  obstruction,  or  even  alloy,  to  their  actual  usefulness  do  wc 
scr  arising  fnun  their  sentiments  ujMm  these  abstruse  points  ?  Tliosc 
sentiments  little  atfecteil  their  ordinary  instructions  and  modes  of 
addn'ss-i-than  which  nothing  could  be  more  impressive,  nothing  more 
jmictiral,  nothing  more  etfective.  And,  if  this  must  be  odniitte<l 
conc«*rning  the  mighty  di*nd,  why  should  not  some  small  nu*asure  of 
the  same  justice  Ik*  dealt  out  to  the  humbler  living  ?  Where  have 
Ikvh  found  more  holy,  more  lalmrious,  more  etheient  men,  in  our  own 
days,  than  those,  whom  the  circumstance  of  their  holding  sinne  very 
much  iiuKler.itiHl  and  nttem|M*red  ixirtion  of  the  doctrines,  taught  by 
them*  great  reformers,  has  ex|K)seil  to  almost  unl>oundcd  ;uiim(»sity  and 
ohhKpiy  ?  \\  hat  would  have  Ikh'ii  thought  of  the  wottern  spirit  u|>on 

this  sulqect,  in  times  past?  What  may  wc  suppose  will  Ik*  thought 
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of  it  in  times  yet  to  come?  In  d  review  hereafter  nssuretlly  to  be 
matlo,  xvill  hitter  anil  contemptnous  hostility  he  estei'meil  any  proof  of 
either  our  wisdom  or  our  virtue?* 

‘  The  name  of  Calvin  is  so  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  persons 
in  the  present  age  with  the  question  of  ])redestination,  that  tney  are 
apt  to  consider  him  in  scaretdy  any  other  light  than  as  the  assertor  of 
dogmas  with  respect  to  it,  on  which  some  delight  disproportionately 
to  dwell,  and  from  which  others  revolt  with  horror.  But.  in  the  first 
place,  his  doctrines  uiM)n  that  deep  and  diflicult  subject  W’en'  no 
peculianiles  of  his  ;  and,  si»condly,  this  was  not  his  groat  subject — that 
which  mainly  employed  his  powers  ;  much  less  that  on  which  he  ex¬ 
clusively  dwelt.  It  may  Ik*  true  that,  by  giving  a  more  regular  and 
consistent  form  to  the  tenets  which  he  embniced  upon  this  heail,  he 
might  contribute  to  their  wider  and  more  permanent  reception :  but 
he  seems  on  the  whole  rather  to  have  softened  than  aggravated  what 
had  jireviously  been  taught  with  respect  to  it. 

‘  We  make  these  observations  in  tne  present  connexion,  Wcause  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  now  piussed  through  more  than  half  of  the 
twenty-eight  years  that  Calvin’s  ministry  lasted,  without  ev’en  hearing 
of  the  question  of  predestination.  We  do  not  mean  that  he  did  not 
IhiUI  and  teach  the  same  doctrines  during  that  time,  as  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  jKirt  of  his  life.  His  Institutes  were  Ix'fore  the  public  from 
the  very  commencement  of  this  perioil,  and  they  from  the  first  asserted 
his  predestinarian  tenets :  but  no  controversy,  no  discussion  arose  upon 
the  subject,  at  least  between  protestants.  Calvin  had  yet  publisiied 
nothing  separately  mum  it.  In  his  work  on  the  will,  in  reply  to  Pig- 
hius,  which  obtained  the  approbation  of  IMclancthon  in  the  year  1543, 
the  question  of  predestination  is  expressly  reserveil  for  a  separate 
]iublieution,  which,  as  his  opponent  died  soon  after,  never  ap|Hnired 
during  the  ]K'riod  on  which  our  remark  is  made.  His  work  against 
the  Lilx*rtines,  which  he  published  in  1544,  is  in  great  part  employed 
in  refuting  and  reproliating  those  avowed  principles  of  their’s,  which 
arc  often  chargeii  as  implied  in  his  own  doctrine — such  as  making 
(tod  the  author  of  sin,  and  destroying  human  responsibility.  In  fact, 
his  main  conflict  at  Geneva  from  the  first  had  been,  not  against  those 
who  differed  from  him  on  such  points ;  it  had  hardly  been  even  against 
the  errors  of  jiopcry  ;  but  rather  against  the  great  practical  evils  which 
prevailed,  and  in  enforcing  upon  men,  that  “  every  one  who  named 
the  name  of  Christ  must  depart  from  iniquity,**  ii  he  would  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  his  disciple.**  pp.  26() — 3  ;  3(K),  1. 

AVc  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  shewn  that  the  language  of 
the  XVII th  Article  is  almost  verbatim  that  of  Calvin  himself, 
Iwth  in  his  Institutes  and  his  Commentary.  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  simple,  incontrovertible  fact  might  liave  put  a 
stop  to  the  petulant  misrepresentations  of  anti-CaWinist  polemics. 
How  far  Calvin  would  have  approved  of  the  Lambeth  Articles, 
must  be  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  to  argue  that  those  Articles, 
intended  to  explain  the  previous  formulary,  prove  the  non-Cal- 
vinistic  character  of  the  original  document,  is  something  worse 
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lliaii  ‘  an  anaclironisin.’  It  a])|H‘ars  I'rom  the*  proemlings  at  the 
Hislinp  ot*  I/mcohrs,  in  KJH,  ‘  touching  Innovations  in  tlie 
‘  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of*  the  (*hurch  of*  Kngland/  that  the 
learned  Divines  then  and  there  asseinhled,  (including  Archhishoj) 
ThhiT,  nishop  ^ViHialns,  and  Drs.  l*rideaux,  W  ard,  llrownrig, 
h'eately,  and  llackct,)  considered  Arniinianisin  as  re])ugnant  to 
the  original  doctrine  of*  the  (.'hurch.  The  l.'Uh  article  of*  inuo- 
rat  intis  in  doctrine  is  thus  expressed  :  ‘  Some  have  defended  the 
‘  whole  gross  suhstance  cd*  Arniinianisin,  that  lUrvtin  vst  tw  fide 
‘  /orrr/.sr/,  that  the  act  of*  conversion  depends  uj)on  the  concur- 
‘  rence  of’  inairs  free  will,  and  that  the  justilied  man  may  fall 
‘  (Inally  and  totally  from  grace.’  Hold,  indeed,  hut  not  w  ise  must 
he  the  controvertist  who,  with  the  Xth,  Xlllth  and  XVIIth 
Articles  before  him,  su])])orted  hy  the  writings  of  'I'yndal,  Fox, 
Hooker,  and  other  luminaries  of  the  Ihiglish  (*hurch,  can  deny 
that  these  dogmas  were  innovations.  No  where  is  the  doctrine 
of  h'inal  Ferscverance  more  heautifully  illustrated  and  viiulicateil 
tlian  in  Hooker's  Sermon  on  Justification. 

It  would  not  he  diflicult  to  shew’,  that,  whether  ‘  the  doctrines 
‘conspicuous  in  the  liturgical  ollices  of  ( )ur  C’hurch ’,  arc  ‘at 
‘  mortal  variance  with  the  whole  theory  of  Calvin  or  not,'  they 
are  at  least  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles  them¬ 
selves.  Mr.  Le  Has  speaks  of  ‘  an  election,  through  Ha])tism, 

‘  to  the  ]irivileges  of  the  (’hristian  covenant,’  as  the  conspicuous 
doctrine  of  the  ollices.  Is  there  one  word  about  Unptism  in  the 
Article  upon  I'.lcction  ?  Not  a  syllable.  Again,  there  is  an 
article  treating  expressly  of  Haptism  :  does  it  contain  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  such  election  ?  Not  a  syllable.  ‘  ’^I'hey  that  receive 
‘  haptism  rightly,'  (whatever  that  means,)  ‘  arc  therehy  said  to  l>c 
‘  grafted  into  the  ('hurch,'  and  the  promises  are  hy  tfiis  ‘  instni- 
‘  ment'  ‘  visibly  signed  and  sealed  ;' — hut  not  a  w  ord  about  I  Jec- 
liiui.  I'cpially  silent  are  the  Articles  respecting  ITniversal  Ue- 
demption ;  which  is,  hy  the  way,  a  doctrine  more  directly  at  va¬ 
riance  with  Ha]nismal  Hegeneration  than  with  Predestination. 
Other  discrepancies  might  he  pointed  out;  hut  this  is  not  our 
]>resent  object.  \\c  freely  admit,  that  there  are  many  things  in 
the  offices,  and  some  in  the  ‘  (’atholic'  Liturgy  of  the  C’hurch  of 
Lngland^,  w  hich  ('alvin  would  not  have  approved  of,  any  more 


*  Soiiu'  t>f  llu'si*  things  may  he  s|H'cificd,  in  the  language  of  a  pious 
chTgvinan  of  the  K>tahlished  ('hnrch,  who  has  zeahnisly  lalxuired  to 

Iiroinote  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy.  ‘  These  inconsistencies  of  our  own 
iiturgy  and  thK'trinal  scheme/  lie  says,  ‘  refer  to  the  imliscriininatc  and 
gregarious  manner  in  which  the  inemlKTs  of  a  national  church — ga¬ 
thering,  as  a  matter  of  course,  within  its  fold,  the  vcTy  dregs  and 
refuse  of  mankind,  InUh  s<H’ially  and  spiritually — are  addressed  in  our 
serx iivs.  . I// sponsor^  are  believers  ;  o// the  baptized  are  regenerate; 
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ihan  Lullior,  or  Mclanctlion;  nor  arc  we  sure  that  Oanmer  hiin- 
gclt*  would  have  det’eiuled  them.  The  ‘service-book'  was  as¬ 
suredly  not  the  Arcldushoi/s  eom])ositioii ;  hut,  liad  he  Iktu  suf- 
fert'd  to  ])erfect  his  reform,  he  would  never  liavc  left  in  the  otiiee 
for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  a  doctrine  so  carefully  excluded  from 
the  liturjxy,  and  which  no  sopliistry  can  vindicate  from  the  charge 
of  rank  ]\>])ery. 

We  have  been  insensibly  led  into  ]>olcmical  discussion.  Alas! 
wliy  must  hiograpliy,  or  cliurch  history,  l)e  written  in  this  spirit 
of  party?  Why  must  the  eulogist  of  Crammer  feel  it  necessary 
to  depreciate  Calvin?  And  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  f/6*,  what 
either  of  tliem  believed  or  taught.  Was  Cranmer  “  erucilied  for 
us/'  or  have  we  been  “  baptized  in  the  name  of"  Calvin  ?  I'o 
their  own  Master  and  ours,  they  have  long  since  gone  to  give 
account;  and  we  have  “  a  more  sure  word  of  nropheey  "  than  the 
articles  or  dogmas  of  either.  The  theology  which  calls  Aristotle, 
or  Calvin,  or  Arminius  ‘  Master',  is  not  (itted  to  iK'come  the 
universal  creed,  the  triunqdiant  instrument  of  regenerating  the 
world. 

A  la'tter  ])romise  of  a  ‘  Theological  Library’ seems  presented  to 
us  in  the  series  of  ‘  Sacred  Classics,’  which  have  reached  an 
eighth  numlKT,  ‘  under  the  especial  patronage  of  her  most  gra- 
‘  eious  majesty,  the  Queen,'  and  the  able  superintendence  of  tw<» 
very  estimable  clergymen.  The  design  is  unexceptionable  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  objected  against  the  execution,  either  as  respects 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  standard  works  themselves,  or  the 
catholic  and  liberal  s])irit  which  so  obviously  presides  over  the 
selection.  Jeremy  Taylor's  “  IJbcrty  of  Prophesying"  was  a 
noble  l)oginning;  and  in  the  introductory  essay  by  Mr.  (’attcr- 
mole,  we  had  a  further  pledge  that  the  series  would  l)e  adapted 
to  meet  the  general  view  s,  and  to  promote  the  common  interests 
of  the  Church  Catholic.  We  transcrilR',  with  pleasure,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manly  statements. 


o// the  confirmed,  forgiven  ;  a// the  cateehuinens,  elect;  n// kings  re¬ 
ligious;  o// the  dead,  subjects  of  thankfidiiess  ; — to  the  total  oblivion 
of  the  present  and  eternal  distinction  between  the  savetl  and  the  lost. 
The  consequence  glares  and  blazes  in  the  feelings  of  self-sjitisfaction 
which  our  |HK)r,  deluded,  victims  enjoy,  as  supposing  all  their  sins  to 
he  blotted  out — not,  by  having  l)olduess  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by 
the  bhHHl  of  Jesus,  by  that  new  and  living  way — but,  as  drying  the 
demands  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  such  demands  seeing  nothing  to  disturb 
a  guilty,  nor  to  soothe  a  penitent,  mind :  I  mean,  seeing  nothing  of 
this  with  such  distinctness  as  w'ould  be  the  case,  if  the  liturgical  language 
Were  as  clear,  cautionary,  and  guarded,  as  we  adopt  in  protecting  our 
Worldly  interests. 
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*  It  was  fi)rtunatt'  ft»r  Ilishop  Taylor’s  poaco,  though  not  for  the 
church’s  advantage,  that  the  remoteness  of  his  dioceses  placed  him  far 
frmn  the  sphere  t»f  tlu*  proriig;ite  court  of  the  second  Charles,  and  se¬ 
cured  him  from  any  share  in  the  public  measures  of  his  reign.  This 
was  one  of  the  few  peritnls — and  the  last — over  which  the  filial  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  C’hurch  of  Kngland  mav  desire  t(»  draw  a  veil.  The  age 
of  the  cruel  p4Tsecuti»»ns  in  Scotlaml,  and  of  the  ])erfidious  severities 

i>ractiseil  towards  the  nonctmformists  at  home, — when  the  Church  of 
England  st<K)ped  to  copy,  against  the  Presbyterians,  the  worst  parts  of 
their  own  intolerant  conduct,  when  the  d«M>r  of  reconciliation  was  closinl 
in  the  wantonness  of  power,  and  the  foundations  of  miMlern  dissent 
laid  upon  an  ever-widening  basis, — presents  a  spectacle,  to  which  we 
still  revert  with  sorrow  n(»t  unmixed  with  shame.  What,  then,  must 
have  been  the  pain  with  which  it  was  contemplated,  at  the  time,  by 
the  zeahms  advocate  of  fraternal  and  enlightened  toleration  ?  He  found 
his  consolation,  we  may  hope,  in  the  careful  discharge  (»f  his  episcopal 
functions,  in  occasionally  adding  to  the  list  of  his  invaluable  writings, 
in  the  employments  of  a  dev(»tion  as  impassioned  and  seraphic,  as  is 
consistent  with  the  s;dutary  equilibrium  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  ami,  doubtless,  in  the  reflection,  which  must  ever  attend  the 
authors  of  those  distinguished  works  of  genius,  whose  object  is  the 
promotion  of  (iihI’s  glory  and  the  honour  and  welfare  of  his  creatures, 
that  though  the  work  through  which,  in  the  prime  of  his  mature  facul¬ 
ties,  he  had  endeavoured  to  instil  into  his  divided  country  the  wisdom 
of  birbearance  and  Christian  love,  had  as  yet  produced  no  visible  fruits, 
it  had  not  lu'en  “  cast  ujn)n  the  waters  ”  in  vain  ;  but  would  in  due 
time  be  found,  though  “  after  many  days,”  to  have  been  concurring 
with  tither  causes  to  .secure  for  posterity  the  permanent  blessings  of  re¬ 
ligious  peace.’  pp.  xxxi,  xxxii. 

‘It  is  not  long  since  we  witnessed  the  erasure  from  our  statute- 
b<M»ks  <»f  the  only  remaining  acts  of  the  legislature  which  could  be  re- 
gartled  as  restraints  uj)on  the  most  j)erfect  liberty  of  conscience;  and 
cordially  shall  we,  for  our  ])art,  rejoice  in  their  removal,  should  the 
event  pnive,  that  sufficient  aire  has  been  taken  for  the  ])reservation  of 
that  venerable  establishment,  in  which  the  deeply  reflective  writer  just 
cited,  “  sees,”  he  tells  us,  “  the  greatest,  if  not  the  s»de  siife  buhrark 
“  of  toleration.”  We  cannot,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of 
ilanger  to  Ik'  apprehended  from  the  existence,  in  our  times, — not  in¬ 
deed  of  a  sect  t»r  party,  but — of  a  multitude  of  persons,  whosiMleclared 
tipinions  ])lace  them  beyond  the  pale  of  all  parties  and  sects  alike,  who 
wilfully  mistake  for  toleration,  a  license  to  overleap  and  lay  waste  all 
the  defences  of  the  jmblic  faith.  Yet  even  here  we  are  willing  rather 
to  hail  a  motive  t(»  exertion,  than  t«»  acknowledge  a  gnnind  of  discou¬ 
ragement  ;  inasmuch  as  out  of  even  this  ])ernicious  error  we  look  to 
tiinl  the  iH’iieticent  hand  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  events  extracting 
g<HHl :  fi»r  his  Providence  has  supplied  the  means  of  cure  in  the  very 
exce.ss  t»f  the  evil,  which  in  hurting  some,  offending  and  rousing  many, 
and  endangering  the  nunfort  of  all,  will  i)e  the  means  (if  bringing  men 
back  to  retlt»ction,  and  thence  to  a  peaceable  .submission  to  such  soln'r 
and  reuMUiable  regulations  for  securing  the  full  cflcct  of  Chrisliaiiity 
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npoii  this  prcat  nation,  as  will  Im?  fouiul  equally  conducive’ to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual,  and  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  human 

pp*  XXXlll,  \XX1\» 

Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles,  with  an  introductory  essay  by 
Mr.  Stebhing,  occupy  the  second  and  third  volumes.  Wc  have 
next,  Dr.  Hates’s  Treatise  on  Spiritual  Perfection,  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  hy  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  ;  Devotional  and  Practical 
Treatises,  selected  from  the  works  of  Hishop  Hall,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  hy  Mr.  Cattcrmole;  Haxter's  Dying  Thoughts, 
with  an  essay  hy  Mr.  Stehhing ;  and  Select  Sermons  from  Jere¬ 
my  Taylor,  with  an  essay  by  Mr.  Cattcrmole.  The  eighth  vo¬ 
lume  (the  last  published)  comprises  Hutler's  Analogy,  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Croly  ;  and  the  next  is  to  com¬ 
prise  Watts's  Lyrics,  with  a  life  hy  Dr.  Southey.  Cave's  Pri¬ 
mitive  Christianity,  Watcrland  on  the  Trinity,  Jeremy  Taylor’s 
Life  of  Christ,  Owen  on  the  Glory  of  Christ,  (hulworth  on 
Morality,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Uomainc  on  Faith,  Hoyle  on  Se¬ 
raphic  Love,  Hoston's  Fourfold  State,  &c.,  &c.,  arc  announced 
among  the  works  which  arc  to  follow. 

^Vc  are  loath  to  say  one  word  in  any  other  tone  than  that  of 
warm  commendation  of  this  well-intended  and  useful  undertaking. 
We  arc  delighted  to  see  the  best  works  of  our  most  venerated 
divines,  conformist  and  non-conformist,  reproduced  in  so  cheap 
and  elegant  a  form,  under  such  auspices  ;  and  wc  think  that  the 
jmhlication  deserves  encouragement  from  all  quarters.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  must  candidly  express  a  qualified  opinion  as  to  the 
judiciousness  of  the  scheme  so  far  as  developed. 

^Vc  know  not  who  is  responsible  for  the  choice  of  tlic  publica¬ 
tions  to  Ik'  included  in  this  series,  as  wc  observe  that,  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  ‘  the  Proprietor’  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the 
Editors.  ‘  No  attempt,’  it  is  remarked,  ‘  has  yet  licen  made 
‘  to  form  the  noblest  procluctions  of  our  theological  writers  into 
‘  a  uniform  library  of  divinity,  and  to  ])resent  the  collection  to  the 
‘  public  at  such  a  price,  that  he  who  purchases  at  present  the 
‘  cheapest  of  ephemeral  productions,  may,  for  the  same  money, 
‘  |>ossess  himself  of  works  which  cannot  fail  to  afford  him  guid- 
‘  ance  and  support  in  the  highest  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and 
‘  under  every  vicissitude  of  life.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Proprie^ 
‘  in  undertaking  “  The  Cabinet  Library  of  Divinity,”  to 
‘  effect  this  important  object.’  There  is  a  little  mystification  in 
this.  The  important  object  proposed  includes  three  desiderata  ; 
cheapness,  uniformity  of  edition,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
noblest  productions.  Cheapness  is  a  comparative  term ;  and 
though  these  volumes  arc  certainly  published  at  a  low  price,  yet, 
if  the  works  reprinted  are  such  as  can  lie  had  in  a  cheaper  form, 
no  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  public.  Uniformity  of  size 
And  ap|>caraucc  is  a  recommendation  in  respect  to  the  produc- 
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lions  of  die  same  writer,  or  works  connected  in  series,  or  IkIoiijj. 
ing  to  the  same  class ;  hut,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  l>iiuk*r  to 
convert,  at  the  purchaser’s  will,  a  shelf  of 'volumes  of  various 
editions,  agreeing  only  in  size,  into  ‘  a  uniform  library,'  we  do 
not  sec  that  much  is  gained  by  including  in  this  Cabinet  works 
of  which  there  are  already  several  editions  in  the  market.  In 
order  to  effect  any  important  object,  it  is  requisite  that  the  noble 
productions  of  our  theological  writers,  brought  together  in  this 
“  Library,”  should  be  either  such  as  are  scarce,  and  demand  to 
be  reprinted,  or  such  as  are  not  to  be  had  detached  from  the 
voluminous  works  of  their  author,  or  to  be  had  only  in  a  more 
expensive  form,  or  such  as  may  at  once  deserve  and  stand  in  need 
of  being  particularly  recommended  to  die  attention  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public. 

Unfortunately,  if  such  a  series  is  undertaken  as  a  trading  spe¬ 
culation,  there  is  a  temptation  to  select  works  of  which  new 
etlitioiiH  arc  the  least  wanted,  because  their  popularity  ensures  a 
competition  to  sup])ly  the  constant  demand.  A  new  edition  of 
Hutler's  Analogy  w  as  certainly  not  required  ;  yet,  as  no  library’  of 
Divinity  would  In?  com])lete  without  that  volume,  we  do  not  find 
fault  with  its  being  selected,  more  es]>ccially  as  it  is  introduceil 
to  us  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Croly. 
Jlut  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  present  to  us  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  J)r.  Watts's  Lyrics,  edited  by  Robert  Southey,  who  is  not 
less  unfit  to  lx?  the  biographer  of  Isaac  Watts  than  Dr.  Johnson 
was  ?  We  shall  not  be  su]q>osed  likely  to  under-rate  either  the 
genius  or  the  merit  of  the  great  Reformer  of  our  l^salmody ;  but 
we  do  not  scniple  to  deprecate  as  injudicious  in  the  extreme,  a 
reprint  of  all  the  Lyrics  of  Dr.  Watts,  many  of  them  bearing 
marks  of  juvenility  and  the  bad  taste  of  the  times,  and  not  free 
from  exception  in  point  of  religious  propriety.  There  arc  edi¬ 
tions  enough  extant  to  supply  die  demand  of  the  religious  pub¬ 
lic ;  they  arc  to  be  found  also  in  Watts's  Works,  and  in  all 
editions  of  the  Rritish  Poets ;  the  best  of  the  Lyrics  arc  more¬ 
over  to  be  met  with  in  various  selections  of  devotional  |K)etiy. 
What  object  then  can  be  answered  by  including  them  in  these 
Sacred  Classics  ? 

Not  less  su]x^rfluous  would  be  a  reprint  of  several  other  work* 
announced.  Surely,  there  arc  editions  enough  of  Leighton  on 
Peter,  of  Runyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  of  Dotldridge's  Evidence* 
of  ('hristiaiiity,  &c.  If  the  ‘  Proprietor'  does  not  wish  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  s|H'culating  printer,  and  to  have  the  whole  under¬ 
taking  blown  in>on  as  a  trick  i>f  trade,  veiled  under  a  religious 
pretence,  he  will  be  a  little  cautious  how  lie  proceeds  to  crowd  the 
market  with  reprints  of  works  already  multiplied  in  all  shapes 
and  at  all  prices. 

We  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  u|H)n  what  principle 
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the  selection  is  founded.  We  a])))1aud,  as  we  liavc  already  said, 
the  lilH'ral  and  catholie  spirit  which  is  apparent  in  the  disregard 
of  sectarian  distinctions.  Yet,  if  no  discrimination  is  shewn,  this 
impartiality  may  Ik?  mistaken  for  the  operation  of  a  mercenary 
piliey.  What  hut  a  drag-net  could  bring  together  Thomas  a 
Kenipis  and  William  Romaine,  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Sermons  and 
Hoston’s  Fourfold  State  ?  To  what  extent  must  this  Library 
run  out,  if  formed  upon  this  omnia m -gatherum  principle  ?  Who 
that  ranks  Romaine  on  Faith  among  the  ‘  noblest  productions  of 
Theology,’  would  care  to  have  in  his  Library  one  half  of  the 
works  enumerated,  or  would  even  endure  them  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  what  student  of  Cudworth,  and  Rutler,  and  Ellis,  would 
thank  the  Prt^prietor  for  a  shelf  of  Scotch  divinity  ?  We  feel 
assured  that  the  reverend  Editors  have  not  been  consulted  in 
the  ])reparation  of  this  heterogeneous  catalogue.  They  must 
know  better  than  to  extend  the  designation  of  “  Sacred  Classics” 
to  all  the  unclassable  and  certainly  unclassical  works  included  in 
the  enumeration. 

Almost  the  entire  value  of  such  a  “  Library  ”  depends,  however, 
ujwn  this  most  essential  part  of  an  Editor’s  duty, — the  selection 
of  the  Ix'st  works,  the  ‘  noblest  productions.’  Not  such  as  may 
chance  to  have  gained  popularity  with  a  particular  class,  but  such 
as,  from  their  intrinsic  value,  deserve  to  stand  high  with  all 
classes  of  intelligent  and  devout  readers.  A  selection  formed 
u])on  this  principle  would  comprise  many  works  but  little  known ; 
and  it  would  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  extensive  bib¬ 
liographical  information,  as  well  as  a  sound  judgement  and  cor¬ 
rect  taste. 

In  the  preparation  of  such  a  series,  regard  would  Ik?  had  to 
the  pro])ortion  which  could  he  allotted  to  works  of  the  same 
author,  or  books  of  the  same  class.  It  would  of  course  l)e  rc<|ui- 
site  first  to  determine,  whether  the  Library  should  extend  to 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  five  hundred  volumes ;  and  then  it  would  be 
advisable  to  consider  how  many  of  these  should  be  occupied  with 
‘Sermons  of  South,  Howe,  Hull,  Fuller,  Mede,  Hammond, 

‘  Harrow,  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  Jortin,  Farindon,  Rutler,  Hors- 
‘  ley,  &c.  &c.’ ;  to  say  nothing  of  others  from  the  ‘  select  works 
‘  of  Jackson,  Flavcl,  Charnock,  Wilkins,  Chandler,  Kidder, 

‘  Skelton,  John  Wesley,  Watts,  &c.’  A  Cabinet  must  be  very 
large,  that  sliould  include  an  assortment  of  sermons  from  all 
these  divines  in  one  of  its  compartments.  If,  too,  it  is  to  contain 
Works  upon  ecclesiastical  history,  such  as  Cave’s  “  Lives,”  and 
Stillingflcefs  Origines  'Sacrcey'*^ — works  upon  the  evidences  of 
diristianity,  such  as  Butler’s  Analogy,  Locke’s  “  Reasonable¬ 
ness  of  Christianity,”  &c., — works  of  critical  exposition  and  sa¬ 
cred  literature,  such  as  Lowth  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  Dean  Stanhope  on  the  Epis- 
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ties  and  Gosik'Is,  &c., — as  well  as  ])oetry,  ]>olcinics,  and  puit 
ethics;  the  Kditors  have  a  very  long  job  before  them,  and  we 
wish  them  well  through  it. 

Hut  the  present  series  has  not  yet  proceeded  too  far  to  be  ren- 
dereil  conformable  to  some  intelligible  selection  and  arrangement. 
And  we  take  the  liberty  of  strongly  recommending  the  esteemed 
Kditors,  to  insist  upon  having  the  entire  plan  submitted  to  their 
judgement. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  “  Khristian's  Family  Li¬ 
brary.''  It  commenced  admirably  well  with  a  History  of  the 
Lutheran  Ueformation  (Nos.  1.  and  HI.).  Calvin  and  the 
Swiss  Ueformation,  from  the  same  com|>etent  historian  of  the 
I’hurch,  (No.  V.)  is  another  valuable  volume.  “  A  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  the  Arrangement  of  the  liar- 
vnntia  Kraugvliva  of  the  Uev.  h^dward  Greswell,  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  Ueflections  of  Dr.  Doddridge,"  (No.  IV.)  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  our  hearty  commendation.  It  is  projwsed  that  about  half 
the  scries,  (which  is  to  extend  to  about  fifty  volumes,)  shall  Iw 
occupied  with  biography  and  church  history,  and  the  other  half 
with  works  of  a  ))ractical  and  devotional  character.  It  is  strange 
that  the  Hiographical  series  should  have  begun  with  PaysoiA 
Memoirs,  and  the  Devotional  with  “  Selections  from  Ambrose 
Serle  "  !  Nos.  VII.  and  XI.  contain  the  Life  of  Legh  Rich- 
inond,  and  a  “  Domestic  Portraiture,"  or  Memoirs  of  three  dc- 
cea.sed  children  of  Mr.  llichmond.  No.  IX.  is  a  ‘  third  edition* 
of  Taylor’s  Life  of  Cow|)er  ;  and  No.  XII.  contains,  ‘with 
‘  some  retrenchments,’  Dean  Pearson's  Life  of  Huchanan.  Pas¬ 
cal's  “  Thoughts,"  and  the  Private  Thoughts "  of  Adam  of 
Wintringham,'  (misprinted  Adams  in  the  head-line,)  arc  brought 
together  in  No.  VI 11.  Of  Pictet's  “Theology,"  which  classes 
under  neither  Practical  nor  strictly  Devotional  works,  we  gave 
our  opinion  in  our  last  Numl)er.  The  selection  is  evidently 
adapteil  for  po])ularity  ;  but,  judging  from  these  s]>ecimens,  the 
series  promises  to  consist  of  some  half  dozen  volumes  of  original 
merit,  a  few  useful  abridgements  and  reprints,  with  an  alloy  of 
inferior  productions ;  and  certainly  will  form  a  very  jwor  succeda- 
neum  for  a  Christian  Library. 


Art.  V.  Philip  Pan  Arth'cldc  ;  a  dramatic  Romance.  In  two  parts. 
IJ^^Ienry  Taylor,  Esq.  2  Vols.  fcap.  Bvo.  Price  IOj.  London, 


OT'  only  the  form,  but  the  ver\^  s|>ccies  of  |>octry  to  which 
this  noble  production  of  masculine  genius  belongs,  has  long 
since  gone  out  of  fashion  in  this  country'.  In  German  literature, 
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.1  (IramatiscHl  romance  is  no  uncommon  puhlicalion ;  but  in  this 
country,  wlicre  our  dramatists  are  rarely  ])oets,  or  our  poets 
dramatists,  ^  an  liistorical  romance  cast  in  a  dramatic  and 
nibmical  form,’  and  adapted  for  the  closet,  not  for  the  stage,  is  a 
5pcciea  of  com|>oBition  that  has  rarely  been  attempted.  Southey’s 
epics,  whicli  possess  much  of  the  dramatic  spirit,  though  not  the 
firm,  approach  the  nearest  to  it.  Hut  the  stuff*  and  texture  of 
this  |)ocm  are  such  as  distinguish  it,  still  more  than  the  form,  from 
the  slight,  gauzy  fabrics  of  the  present  day.  The  Author  an- 
ticipates,  that  his  work  may,  on  this  account,  occasion  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  admirers  of  that  highly  coloured  poetry  whicli  has 
been  fmpular  in  these  latter  years.  In  fact,  the  poetical  taste  to 
wliich  those  once  popular  productions  gave  birth,  has  in  great 
measure  passed  away,  and  l)cen  succeeded  by  a  demand  tor  a 
varied  sort  of  excitement.  The  following  remarks  are  admirably 
just,  and  account,  very  instructively,  for  the  rapid  subsiding  of 
the  passion  which  not  long  ago  the  reading  world  displayed  for 
*  the  luxuries  of  poetry.’ 

*  Writers  whose  appeal  is  made  so  exclusively  to  the  excitabilities 
of  mankind,  will  not  tind  it  possible  to  work  u()on  them  continuously 
without  a  diminishing  effect.  Poetry  of  which  sense  is  not  the  basis, 
though  it  may  be  excellent  of  its  kind,  will  not  long  be  reputed  to 
U'  poetry  of  tlie  highest  order.  It  may  move  the  feelings  and  charm 
the  fancy ;  but,  failing  to  satisfy  the  understanding,  it  will  not  take 
])ormanent  possession  of  the  strong-holds  of  fame.* 

Mr.  Taylor  will  be  thought  to  have  advanced  a  startling  pro¬ 
position,  though  it  is  a  very  old  truth,  that  no  man  can  l)c  a  very 
great  poet,  who  is  not  also  a  great  philosopher.  The  philosophy 
which  is  found  in  the  page  of  Shakspearc  is,  indeed,  as  wundcrf'ul 
as  his  genius.  It  is  only  when  the  Poet  is  a  teacher,  that  the 
intellect  recognises  the  master  mind,  and  yields  that  homage  which 
is  never  rendered  to  the  mere  artist,  although  he  bo  the  idol  of  the 
day.  Had  Lord  Hyron  united  a  philosophical  intellect  to  his 
|K’culiarly  ])octical  temperament,  Mr.  I’aylor  remarks,  he  would 
probably  have  been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  As  it  was,  his 
command  over  the  mechanism  of  poetry'  was  so  much  l)eyond  the. 
materials  with  which  he  had  furnished  himself,  that  the  splendour 
of  li  is  genius  only  serves  to  shew  the  jwverty  and  stunted  growth 
of  his  understanding.  There  is  no  moral  wealth  l)ut,truth  ;  and 
genius  without  true  knowledge  lives  upon  its  capital,  and  comes 
to  intellectual  beggary. 

In  our  critiques  upon  Lord  Hymn’s  poetry,  at  the  height  of  his 
po])ularity,  we  took  occasion  to  }>uint  out  the  nliacucc  of  any  dis¬ 
play  of  that  creative  imagination  which  can  give  to  airy  nothings  a 
|>ersonal  subsistence.  His  poetry  is  a  per|)etuai  moiioilramu.  It 
is  always  ‘  Hyron  at  home;’  and  the  characters  are  but  diversiiied 
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IH^rsonifications  of  himself.  There  is  little  dramatic  conception 
even  in  his  dramas.  His  portraitures  of  human  character,  Mr. 
Taylor  remarks,  ‘  have  nothing  in  them  of  the  mixture  and  mo- 
‘  dilication, — the  composite  fabric  which  Nature  has  assigned  to 
‘  man.  'i'hey  exhibit  passions  personified,  rather  than  iKrsons 
‘  im})assioned.' 

*  But/  continues  our  truly  poetical  critic,  ‘  there  is  a  yet  worse  de. 
fwt  in  them.  Lord  Byron's  concc'ption  of  a  hero  is  an  evidence,  not 
only  of  scanty  materials  of  knowledge  from  which  to  constnict  the 
ideal  of  a  human  being,  but  also  of  a  want  <»f  perception  of  what  is 
great  or  nohle  in  our  nature.  Ilis  heroes  are  creatures  abandoned  to 
their  passions,  and  essentially*  therefore,  weak  of  mind.  Strip  them 
of  the  veil  of  mystery  and  the  trappings  of  ]>oetrv,  resolve  them  into 
their  plain  rcidities,  and  they  are  such  beings  as,  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
of  masculine  judgment,  would  certainly  excite  no  sentiment  of  admi¬ 
ration,  even  if  they  did  not  provoke  contempt.  When  the  conduct 
and  feelings  attributed  to  them  are  reduced  into  prose,  and  brought  to 
the  ti*st  of  a  rational  consideration,  they  must  lie  |)erceived  toln*  beings 
in  whom  there  is  no  strength,  except  that  of  their  intensely  selfish 
])assionH, — in  whom  all  is  vanity  ;  their  exertions  being  for  \’aiiity 
under  the  name  of  love,  or  revenge,  and  their  sufferings  for  vanity 
under  the  name  of  pride.  If  such  lieings  as  these  are  to  lie  regarded 
ns  hentical,  where  in  human  nature  are  we  to  look  for  what  is  low  in 
sentiment,  or  infirm  in  character? 

*  I!<»w  nobly  opjmsite  to  Lord  Byron's,  was  Shakspeare's  conception 
«»f  a  hero : — 


‘  Give  nic  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  1  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart’s  core  ;  aye,  in  my  heart  of  heart." 

‘  Tiord  Byron's  genius,  however,  was  powerful  enough  to  cast  a 
highly  romantic  colouring  over  these  puerile  creations,  and  to  impart 
the  ciiarms  of  forcible  expression,  fervid  feeling,  beautiful  imagery,  to 
thoughts  in  themselves  not  more  remarkable  for  novelty  than  hir 
soundness.  The  public  required  mithing  more  ;  and  if  he  himself  was 
brought  latterly  to  a  sense  of  his  deficiencies  of  knowledge  and  genend 
intellectual  cultivation,  it  must  have  been  more  by  the  effect  of  time 
ill  so  far  maturing  his  very  vigorous  understanding,  than  by  any  cor¬ 
rection  from  without.  No  writer  of  his  age  has  had  less  of  the  Ijcnelits 
of  adverse  criticism.  Ilis  ow  n  judgment,  and  that  of  his  readers,  have 
lH»en  left  equally  without  check  or  guidance  ;  and  the  decline  in  po¬ 
pular  estimation  which  he  has  suffered  for  these  last  few  ytnirs,  may 
1h'  nilher  attributed  to  a  satiateil  apptlite  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
than  to  a  riHTtified  taste :  for  those  who  have  ceased  to  admire  his  poe¬ 
try  s<»  ardently  ns  they  did,  do  not  appt»ar  in  general  to  have  trans¬ 
ferred  their  aJmimtion  to  any  worthier  object. 

But  otir  readers  will  liogin  to  lx*  impatient  to  know  what  sort 
ofiMH'trv  it  is,  which  is  thus 'daringly,  though  tacitly,  oftertnl  in 
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fontrast  to  tlie  poetry  of  Lord  BjTon.  The  Author's  ideal 
standard  may  he  correct,  and  yet  his  perforntance  fall  verj^  far 
short  i)t‘  it ;  although  we  believe  it  generally  holds  good,  that 
ft>rTect  critical  views  ‘  result  from  composition,  rather  than  di- 
‘  rect  it,'  and  that  taste  is  in  all  cases  a  modification  of  genius. 
The  elegant  taste  which  is  displayed  in  the  criticism  we  have  tran- 
scriU'd  is,  however,  associated,  in  the  prt'sent  instance,  with  a 
vigorous  and  well  cultivatetl  intellect ;  and  in  the  execution  of 
the  pern,  the  skill  requisite  to  develop  the  mind's  creation,  has 
waiteil  upon  the  conception  of  the  fancy.  Philip  van  Artevelde  is 
no  shadowy  personification,  but  an  historic  ixjrson,  an  individual¬ 
ized  combination  of  the  real  elements  of  human  nature,  exhibited 
in  action  and  in  progress.  The  portrait  has  even  a  degree  of  his¬ 
toric  truth,  being  to  a  certain  extent  after  Froissart,  by  whom  the 
story  is  told  on  which  the  romance  is  founded.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Flanders,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a  stnig- 
glc  had  commenced  l>etwecn  the  opulent  municipalities  and  their 
feudal  lords,  which  led  to  a  protracted  and  sanguinary  warfare, 
and,  as  its  eventual  result,  led  to  the  enslavement  of  the  Flemish 
provinces,  and  the  triumph  of  republican  liberty  in  the  Batavian 
Netherlands.  The  tragical  death  of  Launoy,  one  of  the  captains 
of  the  White  Hoods  of  Ghent,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
iHjpular  choice  of  Artevelde  to  be  their  leader,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  aloof  from  public  life.  News  of  his  fate  has  just  been  brought 
to  (ihent,  when  the  poem  opens;  and  Artevelde's  reflections, 
vented  in  conversation  with  his  aged  preceptor,  prepare  us  for  the 
oiR'uing  of  his  finely  drawn  character. 

‘  VAN  AUTKVKLUR.  * 

*  I  never  looked  that  he  should  live  so  long, 
lie  was  a  nuui  of  that  unsleeping  spirit. 

He  seemed  to  live  by  miracle:  his  food 
W'  as  glory,  which  was  |K)ison  to  his  niiud. 

And  iK'ril  to  his  Innly.  He  was  one 
Of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betinu^s. 

Whose  story  is  a  fragment,  known  to  few'. 

Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live, 

And  he's  a  prodigy.  Compute  the  chances, 

And  deem  there's  ne'er  a  one  in  dangerous  times. 

Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him  » • ' 

A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed 
Have  fallen  u])on  the  course  ;  a  thousand  others 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance. 

Whilst  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them  ;  to  whom  a<ld 
A  smaller  tally,  of  tlie  singular  few. 

Who,  gifted  with  predominating  jHjwers, 

Bear  yet  a  temperate  will,  and  keep  the  jK*uce. 

The  world  know's  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 
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*  FATHER  JOHN. 

‘  Had  Launoy  lived,  he  have  passed  for  great, 

Ihit  not  by  eiMiquests  in  tne  Franc  of  Bruges. 

'rhe  sphere  —the  scale  of  circumstance — is  all 
Which  makes  the  wonder  of  the  many.  Still 
An  ardent  soul  was  Launoy ’s,  and  his  dci'ds 
Were  such  as  dazzltnl  many  a  Flemish  dame. 

There’ll  some  bright  eyes  in  Ghent  be  dimmed  ha  him. 

‘  VAN  AKTKVELDK. 

‘  They  will  be  dim,  and  then  be  bright  again. 

All  is  in  busy,  stirring,  stormy  motion ; 

And  many  a  cloud  drifts  by,  and  none  Mijourns. 
f..ightly  is  life  laid  down  amongst  us  now. 

And  lightly  is  death  mourned :  a  dusk  stir  blink.s 
As  tlec'ts  the  rack,  but  l(N»k  again,  and  lo ! 

In  a  wide  siditude  of  wintry  sky 
Twinkles  the  re* illuminated  star. 

And  all  is  out  of  sight  that  smirched  the  ray. 

We  have  no  time  to  mourn. 

‘  FATHER  JOHN. 

‘  The  worse  for  us  ! 

lie  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mend, 
Kternity  mourns  that.  ’Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life’s  worst  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 

^^’here  sorrow  *s  held  intrusive  and  turned  out. 

There  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  p<»wer. 

Nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity. 

Yet  such  the  barrenness  of  busy  life  ! 

From  shelf  to  shelf  Ambition  clambers  up. 

To  reach  the  naked’st  pinnacle  of  all ; 

M’hilst  Magnanimity,  absolved  from  toil, 

Kejwses  self-included  at  the  base. 

But  this  thou  know’st.”  Vol.  I.  pp.  ‘10—43. 

T'bc  scene  in  which  he  is  ))crsuadcil  to  accept  tlic  perilous  ]H»st 
is  well  uianugeil : — 


*  A  RTF.  VELDE. 

‘  This  is  a  mighty  nuitter,  \^m  den  Bosch, 
And  much  to  be  revolv’d  ere  it  be  answered. 

‘  VAN  DEN  BOSCH. 

‘  The  |K‘ople  shall  elect  thee  with  one  voice, 

I  will  ensure  the  White  Hoods,  ami  the  rest 
W  ill  e;igerlv  accept  thy  nomination, 

So  to  be  riJ  of  some  that  they  like  less. 
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Thy  name  is  honour'll  both  of  rich  and  poi>r» 

For  all  arc  mindful  of  the  glorious  rule 
Thy  father  bore,  when  Flanders,  prosperous  then. 

From  end  to  end  obey'd  him  as  one  town. 

*  AHTKVELDK. 

‘  They  may  remember  it — and  Van  den  Bi»8ch, 

May  I  not  too  bethink  me  of  the  end 
To  which  this  people  brought  my  noble  fatlier  ? 

They  gorged  the  fruits  of  his  go^  husbandry, 

Till  drunk  with  long  prosperity,  and  blind 
With  t<K>  much  fatness,  they  tore  up  the  rcH>t 
From  which  their  common  w’cal  had  sprung  and  flourished. 

‘  VAN  DKN  BOSCH. 

*  Nay,  Master  Philip,  let  the  past  be  past. 

*  ARTEVELBR. 

‘  Here  on  the  d(H>rstead  of  my  fiither’s  house 
The  blood  of  his  they  spilt  is  seen  no  more. 

Hut  when  1  was  a  cnild  I  saw  it  there  ; 

For  so  long  as  my  widow-mother  lived 
Water  came  never  near  the  sanguine  stain. 

She  lov'd  to  show  it  me,  and  then  with  awe, 

Hut  hoarding  still  the  purpose  of  revenge, 

I  heard  the  talc — which  lilce  a  daily  prayer 
Rejieated  to  a  rooted  feeling  grew — 

How  lon^  he  fought,  how  falsely  came  like  friends 
The  villains  Guisebert  Grutt  and  Simon  Hette, 

All  the  base  murder  of  the  one  by  many. 

Kven  such  a  brutal  multitude  as  they 

Who  slew  my  father — yea,  who  slew  their  own, 

(For  like  one  had  he  ruled  the  parricides,) 

Even  such  a  multitude  thou'dst  have  me  govern. 

*  VAN  DRN  DOflCII. 

*  Why,  what  if  Jacques  Artevclde  was  killoil? 

He  had  his  reign,  and  that  for  many  a  year. 

And  a  great  glory  did  he  gain  thereby. 

And  as  for  Guisebert  Grutt  and  Simon  Hetlc, 

Their  breath  was  in  their  nostrils  as  was  his. 

If  you  be  as  stout-hearted  as  your  father, 

And  mindful  of  the  villainous  trick  they  jilay'd  him. 
Their  hour  of  reckoning  is  well  nigh  come. 

Of  that,  and  of  this  Imsc  false-hearted  league 
They're  making  with  the  earl,  these  tw’o  to  us 
Shall  give  account. 

* ARTEVELDK. 

*  They  cannot  render  bach 

The  golilea  bowl  that's  bntketi  at  the  fountain, 
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Or  nioiid  the  wheel  that*8  broken  at  the  cistern, 

Or  twist  apiin  tlie  silver  cord  that's  looeHMl. 

Yc-a,  life  for  life,  vile  bankrupts  as  they  are. 

Their  worthless  lives,  for  his  of  countless  ]»rice. 

Is  their  whole  wherewithal  to  pay  their  debt. 

Vet  retribution  is  a  ^joodly  thing. 

Anti  it  were  well  to  wring  the  payment  from  them 
Kveii  to  the  utmost  drop  of  their  heart’s  bliKHU 

‘  VAN  DKN  BOSCH. 

*  Then  will  I  call  the  people  to  the  square. 

And  speak  for  your  election. 

‘  AUTKVELDK. 

‘  Not  so  fast. 

Ytnir  vt'ssel.  Van  den  Bt)sch,  hath  felt  the  storm : 
She  rolls  dismasted  in  an  ugly  swell. 

And  you  would  make  a  jury-mast  of  me. 

Whereon  to  spread  the  tatters  of  ymir  canvas. 

And  what  am  1 } — Why*  I  am  as  the  o;ik 
^\’hich  stood  apart,  far  down  the  vale  of  life, 

<  I  rowing  retired  beneath  a  quiet  sky. 

Wherefore  should  this  be  added  to  the  wreck  } 

‘  VAN  DEN  BOSCH. 

‘  I  pray  you,  speak  it  in  the  Burgher's  tongue ; 

I  lack  the  scholarship  to  talk  in  tnqies. 

‘  ARTEVELDE. 

‘  The  question,  to  be  ])lain,  is  briefly  this : 

Shall  I,  who  charv  of  tranquillity. 

Not  busy  in  this  factious  city’s  broils, 

Nor  friHpient  in  the  market-place,  eschew’d 
The  even  battle, — shall  I  join  the  rout  ^ 

*  VAN  DEN  BOSCH. 

‘  Times  are  sore  chang’d  I  sec ;  there’s  none  in  Ghent 
That  answers  to  tlic  name  of  Artcvclde. 

Thy  father  did  not  carp  nor  question  thus  * 

When  Ghent  inv<»k’d  his  aid.  The  days  have  bivn 
When  not  a  citizen  drew  brimth  in  Ghent 
But  freely  would  have  died  in  Freedom’s  cause. 

*  artevei.de. 

*  With  a  g<HKl  name  thou  christenost  the  cause. 

True,  to  make  choice  of  des|M)t8  is  some  freed(»m, 
The  only  freedom  for  tliis  turbulent  town, 

Buie  her  who  may.  And  in  my  father’s  time 
^Ve  still  were  independent,  if  not  free ; 

And  wealth  from  independence,  and  from  wealth 
Knfr.inchiscmcnt  will  ]);irtia]ly  proceed. 
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The  muse,  I  grant  thee,  Van  clou  Bosch,  is  good ; 

And  were  I  link’d  to  earth  no  otherwise 
But  that  my  whole  heart  center’d  in  myself, 

I  could  have  toss'd  you  this  poor  life  to  play  with. 

Taking  no  second  thought.  But  as  things  are 
I  will  revolve  the  matter  warily. 

And  send  thee  word  betimes  of  my  conclusion. 

'  VAN  DKN  BOSCH. 

‘  Bi^times  it  must  be,  for  the  White  ILnmI  chiefs 
iMeet  two  hours  hence,  and  ere  we  separate 
Our  course  must  be  determined. 

* ARTKVELDR. 

‘  In  two  hours, 

If  T  be  for  you,  I  will  send  this  ring 
In  token,  I  have  so  resolv’d.  Farewell. 

‘  VAN  DEN  BOSfH. 

‘  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  a  greater  man 
Than  ever  Ghent  beheld  we’ll  make  of  thee. 

If  thou  l)c  lK)ld  enough  to  try  this  venture. 

God  give  thee  heart  to  do  so.  Fare  thee  well. 

Van  den  Bohcii. 

^  ARTEVELDE  (qflcr  Q  loHg  pOUSc). 

Ms  it  vain  glory  that  thus  whispers  me 
That  ’tis  ignoble  to  have  led  my  life 
*ln  idle  meditations — that  the  times 
Demand  me,  that  they  call  my  father’s  name  ? 

Oh  !  What  a  fiery  hmrt  was  his !  such  souls 
Whose  sudden  visitations  daze  the  world, 

\’'anish  like  lightning,  but  they  leave  behind 
A  voice  that  in  the  distance  far  away 
Wakens  the  slumbering  ages.  Oh  !  my  father ; 

Thy  life  is  eloquent,  and  more  persuades 
F^nto  dominion  than  thy  death  deters ; 

For  that  reminds  me  or  a  debt  of  blood 
Descended  with  my  patrimony  to  me. 

Whose  paying  off  would  clear  my  soul’s  estate.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  47-5.T 

In  a  subsequent  scene,  Artcvcldc's  'energy  and  firmness  of 
pnqK)se  are  finely  portrayed.  His  bride  has  not  licfore  learned 
fJiat  he  has  accejited  the  call  of  the  White  Hoods  to  be  their 
captain. 

'  ADRIANA. 

*  Alas  !  and  is  it  come  to  this ! — ah,  Philip! 

*  ARTEVELDE. 

'  This  I  foresaw,  and  things  have  fallen  out 
No  worse  than  I  forewarned  thee  that  they  might. 
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What  must  l>c,  must.  My  cuiirhe  hath  l)eon  ap]xiintiHl’ 
For  I  ft*el  that  within  me  which  awords 
With  what  I  have  to  do.  The  field  is  fair, 

And  I  have  no  perjdexity  or  cloud 

Ujwm  my  vision.  Every  thing  is  clear 

And  take  this  with  thee  for  thy  comfort  too, — 

That  that  man  is  not  in(»st  in  tribulation 
Wh  o  walks  his  own  way,  resolute  of  mind, 

Witli  answerable  skill  to  pick  his  steps. 

Men  in  their  ])laces  are  the  men  that  stand, 

And  1  am  strong  and  stable  on  my  legs  ; 

For  though  full  many  a  care  from  this  time  forth, 
Must  harlsmr  in  my  head,  my  heart  is  fresh. 

And  there  is  but  this  trouble  touches  it, 

I  know  not  what  to  do  with  thee. 


‘  ADRIANA. 

*  With  me, 

Say’st  thou  ? — Dh  never  vex  thy  heart  for  tliat ; 

Nor  think  of  me  so  all  unworthily 
As  that  some  chubby  merry-making  boy 
Were  fittest  for  my  mate.  Nay,  said  1  not  — 

And  if  I  s;iid  it  not,  1  siiy  it  now, — 

ril  fv)llow  thee  through  sunshine  and  through  storm. 

I  will  Ik*  with  thee  in  thy  weal  and  woe, 

In  thy  atHictions,  should  they  fall  u|>on  thee, 

In  thy  temptations  when  bad  men  beset  thee, 

In  all  the  iMrrils  which  must  now  press  round  thee, 

And,  should  they  crush  thee,  in  the  hour  of  death. 

If  thy  ambition,  late  aroused,  was  that 
^^^hich  pushed  thee  ou  this  jierilous  adventure. 

Then  1  will  be  ambitious  too, — if  not. 

And  it  was  thy  ill  fortune  drove  thee  to  it, 

Then  I  w  ill  Ik*  unfortunate  no  less. 

I  will  resemble  thee  in  that  and  all  things 
Wherein  a  W'onmn  may  :  grave  will  I  lie 
And  thoughtful,  for  already  is  it  gone — 

'I’he  btKUi  that  nature  gave  me  at  my  birth. 

My  own  original  gaiety  of  heart. 

All  w  ill  I  part  w'ith  to  partake  thy  cares, 

L«  t  but  thy  love  Ir*  witli  me  to  the  last.'  pp«  ll'l- 

^Vc  sliall  not  ])ursuc  the  argument,  but  pass  over  the  inter- 
iiing  scenes,  to  extract  the  follow  ing  touching  description  of  the 
mine  ]>revailing  in  the  city. 


*  ARTEVKLDK. 


‘  I^mk  round  alnnit  upon  this  once  populous  town  ; 
NtU  one  of  these  innumerous  housetops 
lint  hidt*s  simie  sju’ctral  form  of  misery ; 

Snue  piwish,  pining  child  and  doatiiig  mother; 
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Some  aged  man  that  in  his  dotage  scolds, 

Not  knowing  why  he  hungers  ;  some  cold  corse 
That  lies  unstraightened  where  the  spirit  left  it. 
Look  round,  and  answer  what  thy  life  can  be 
To  tell  upon  the  balance  of  such  scales. 

^  •  m  m  m 

'  ARTRVELOK  (/o  his  sistcr,) 

‘  Where  hast  thou  been  to  day  ? 

<  CLARA. 

'  It  is  but  little. 

I  paid  a  visit  first  to  Ukenheim, 

The  man  who  w'hilome  saved  our  father’s  life> 
AVhen  certain  Clementists  and  ribald  folk 
Assaird  him  at  Malines.  He  came  last  night. 

And  said  he  knew  not  if  we  owed  him  aught. 

But  if  we  did,  a  peck  of  oatmeal  now 
Would  pay  the  debt,  and  save  more  lives  than  one. 
I  went.  It  seem’d  a  wealthy  man’s  abode ; 

The  costly  drapery  and  good  house-gear 
Had,  in  an  ordinary  time,  betokened 
That  with  the  occupant  the  world  went  well. 

By  a  low  couch,  curtain’d  with  cloth  of  frieze. 

Sat  Ukenheim,  a  famine-stricken  man. 

With  either  bony  fist  upon  his  knees. 

And  his  long  back  upright.  His  eyes  were  fix’d 
And  mov’d  not,  though  some  gentle  words  I  spake : 
Until  a  little  urchin  of  a  child 
That  call’d  him  father,  crept  to  where  he  sat 
And  pluck’d  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  with  its  small 
And  skinny  finger  |K)inted:  then  he  rose. 

And  with  a  low  obeisance,  and  a  smile 
That  look’d  like  watery  moonlight  on  his  face. 

So  weak  and  pale  a  smile,  he  bade  me  welcome. 

I  told  him  that  a  lading  of  wheat-flour 
Was  on  its  way,  whereat,  to  my  surprise. 

His  countenance  fell,  and  he  had  almost  wept. 

' ARTEVELDE. 

*  Poor  soul !  and  wherefore  ? 

'  CLARA.  " 

*  That  I  soon  perceived. 

He  pluck’d  aside  the  curtain  of  the  couch, 

And  there  two  children’s  bodies  lay  composed. 

They  seem’d  like  twins  of  some  ten  years  of  age. 
And  they  had  died  so  nearly  both  together 
He  scarce  could  say  which  nrst :  and  being  dead. 
He  put  them,  for  some  fanciful  affection, 

Eacn  with  it's  arm  about  each  other’s  neck, 

XII. — N.S. 
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So  that  u  fairer  sight  1  had  not  seen 
'  Hian  those  two  children,  with  their  little  faces 
So  thin  and  wan,  so  calm,  and  sad,  and  sweet. 

I  look*d  upon  them  long,  and  for  awhile 
1  wish'd  myself  their  sister,  and  to  lie 
With  them  in  death  as  they  did  with  each  other ; 

I  th(»ught  that  there  ^vas  nothing  in  the  world 
I  could  have  lov’d  so  much  ;  and  then  I  wept ; 

And  when  he  saw  I  wept,  his  own  tears  fell, 

And  he  was  sorely  shaken  and  convulsed. 

Through  weakness  of  his  frame  and  his  great  grief. 

* ARTEVBLDE. 

‘  It  was  a  thousand  pities  he  deferred 
So  long  to  ask  our  aid. 

*  CLARA. 

*  It  >vas  indeed. 

•  But  whatsoe’er  had  been  his  former  pride. 

He  seem’d  a  humble  and  heart-broken  man. 
lie  thank’d  me  much  for  what  I  said  was  sent ; 

But  I  knew'  well  his  thanks  were  for  my  tears. 

He  look’d  again  upon  the  children’s  couch. 

And  said,  low  down,  they  wanted  nothing  now'. 

So,  to  turn  off  his  eyes, 

1  drew  the  small  survivor  of  the  three 
Before  him,  and  he  snatched  it  up,  and  soon 
Seemed  quite  forgetful  and  absorbed.  With  that 
I  stole  aw'ay. 

* ARTEVELDE. 

‘  There  is  a  man  by  fate 
Fittetl  for  any  enterprize  of  danger. 

Alas  !  of  many  such  1  have  the  choice. 

Well ;  next  thou  pussedst  to  the  hospital  ? 

*  CLARA. 

*  With  Father  John  ;  but  here  he  comes  himself. 

No  doubt  to  bring  you  tidings  of  the  sick.’  pp.  185— 188. 

In  the  Second  Part,  Artevelde  is  ‘Reg^ent  of  Flanders’:  and 
the  change  which  has  passed  upon  him  is  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  delated  passages. 

'  FATHER  JOHN. 

*  Might  I  use 

The  liberty  of  former  days  to  one 
That ’s  since  so  much  exalted,  I  would  tell 
How*  it  is  said  abroad  that  Artevelde 
Is  not  unaltered  since  he  rose  to  pow*cr  ; 

Is  not  unvisited  of  w'orldly  pride 
And  its  attcDdant  passions. 
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* ARTBVELDK. 

*  Say  they  so  ? 

Well,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  late  to  mend ; 

For  self-amendment  is  a  work  of  time, 

And  business  will  not  wait.  Such  as  I  am, 

For  better  or  for  worse  the  world  must  take  me, 

For  I  must  hasten  on.  Perhaps  the  state 
And  royal  splendour  1  affect,  is  deemed 
A  proof  of  pride, — yet  they  that  these  contemn 
Know  little  of  the  springs  that  more  mankind. 

'Tis  but  a  juvenile  philosophy 
That  casts  such  things  aside. 

Which,  be  they  in  themselves  or  vile  or  precious. 

Are  means  to  govern.  Or  I  *m  deemed  morose. 

Severe,  impatient  of  what  hinders  me  ? 

Yet  think  what  manner  of  men  are  these  I  rule  ; 

What  patience  might  have  made  of  them,  reflect. 

If  I  be  stern  or  fierce,  'tis  from  strong  need 
And  strange  provocatives.  If  (which  1  own  not) 

1  have  drunk  deeper  of  ambition's  cup. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  cup  of  love 
Was  wrested  from  my  hand.  Enough  of  this. 

Ambition  has  its  uses  in  the  scheme 
Of  Providence,  whose  instrument  1  am 
Tt)  work  some  changes  in  the  world,  or  die. 

This  hasty  coming  of  the  French  disturbs  me. 

And  I  could  wish  you  gone.*  *  Vol.  II.  pp.  40 — 42. 

^  ELENA. 

*  On  your  way  hither,  then,  you  passed  through  Ghent, 
The  city  which  you  saved.  How  sweet  a  pleasure, 
Bevisiting  a  place  which  owes  to  you 
All  that  it  hath  of  glory  or  of  ease  ! 

^ ARTETELDE. 

‘  Verily  yes,  it  should  have  overjoyed  me. 

How  diverse,  how  contrarious  is  man ! 

I  know  not  wherefore,  but  I  scarce  was  pleased 
To  see  that  town,  now  wallowing  in  wealth,  , , 

Which  last  I  saw,  and  saw  with  hearty  courage. 

Pinched  like  a  beggar  wintering  at  death's  door. 

Now,  both  the  mart  was  full,  and  church  ;  road,  bridge. 
River,  and  street,  were  populous  and  busy. 

And  money  bags  were  tossed  from  hand  to  hand 
Of  men  more  thriftless  than  a  miser’s  heir. 

I  liked  it  not ;  my  task,  it  seemed,  was  done  ; 

The  arrow  sped,  the  bow  unbent,  the  cord 
Soundless  and  slack.  I  came  away  ill  pleased. 

'  G  G  2 
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'  ELENA. 

‘  Perhaps  you  suffered  losses  in  the  siege  ? 

' ARTEVKLDE. 

*  Not  in  the  siege :  but  I  have  suffered  something. 

There  is  u  cate  in  Ghent — I  passed  beside  it — 

A  threshold  there,  worn  of  my  frequent  feet, 

Which  I  shall  cross  no  more.  But  wherefore  thus 
Divert  me  from  the  topics  I  pursue  ? 

Think  once  again  upon  the  proffered  choice 
Of  French  protection.  Though  my  army  wear 
Tliis  hour  an  aspect  of  security, 

A  battle  must  be  fought  ere  many  days. 

*  ELENA. 

*  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  my  lord. 

And  in  the  bounty  of  your  noble  nature. 

Despite  those  ineradicable  stains 
Tliat  streak  my  life,  have  used  me  with  respect. 

1  will  not  quit  your  camp,— unless  you  wish  it. 

' ARTEVELDE. 

*  Am  I  in  life's  embellishments  so  rich. 

In  pleasures  so  redundant,  as  to  wish 
The  chiefest  one  away  ?  No,  fairest  friend  ; 

Mine  eyes  have  tmvelled  this  horizon  round, 

Ending  where  they  began  ;  and  they  have  roved 
The  boundless  empyrean  up  and  down. 

And  'mid  the  undistinguished  tumbling  host 
Of  the  black  clouds,  have  lighted  on  a  soft 
And  solitary  spot  of  azure  sky. 

Whereon  they  love  to  dwell.  The  clouds  close  in. 

And  soon  may  shut  it  from  my  searching  sight ; 

But  let  me  still  behold  it  whilst  1  may. 

‘  ELENA. 

‘  You  are  so  busy  all  day  long,  I  feared 
A  woman's  company  and  trilling  talk 
Would  only  importune  you. 

* ARTEVELDE. 

'Think  not  so. 

The  swwts  of  converse  and  society 
Are  sweetest  when  they  're  snatched  ;  the  oftcn-comer. 
The  Imwii  companion  of  a  thousand  feasts. 

Whose  eye  has  grown  familiar  with  the  fair, 

\\  hose  tutored  tongue,  by  practice  jK*rfect  made. 

Is  tamely  t.dkative, — he  never  knows 
That  truest,  rarest  light  of  social  joy, 
hieh  gleams  iijhiu  the  man  of  many  cares. 
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*  ELENA. 

^  It  is  not  every  one  could  push  aside 
A  country's  weight  so  lightly. 

* ARTEVELDE. 

*  By  your  leave. 

There  are  but  few  that  on  so  grave  a  theme 
Cnintinuously  could  ponder  unrelieved. 

The  heart  of  man,  walk  it  W’hich  w’ay  it  will. 

Sequestered  or  frequented,  smooth  or  rough, 

Down  the  deep  vaUey  amongst  tinkling  flocks, 

Or  'mid  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  the  march 
Of  clattering  ordnance,  still  must  have  its  halt. 

Its  hour  of  truce,  its  instant  of  repose. 

Its  inn  of  rest;  and  craving  still  must  seek  ^ 

The  food  of  its  affections— -still  must  slake 
Its  constant  thirst  of  what  is  fresh  and  pure, 

And  pleasant  to  behold.'.  Vol.  II.  pp.  75—7^* 

Father  John's'  embassy  to  England  proves  unsuccessful. 
Richard  temporizes.  The  shrewd  and  trusty  envoy  tells  the 
Regent,  that  the  English  nobles,  though  willing  to  make  use  of 
him,  if  victory  should  crown  his  arms,  to  encumber  France, 
secretly  misliked  his  cause. 

^  Jack  Straw,  Wat  Tyler,  Lister,  Walker,  Ball, 

That  against  servage  raised  the  late  revolt. 

Were  deemed  the  spawn  of  your  success:  last  year 
lias  taught  the  nobles  that  their  foes  at  home 
Are  worthier  notice  than  the  French.  In  truth 
They  should  not  be  displeased  at  any  ill 
That  might  befall  you. 

*  ARTEVELDE. 

^  Father,  so  I  think. 

Lo !  with  the  chivalry  of  Christendom 
I  wage  my  war — no  nation  for  my  friend. 

Yet  in  each  nation  having  hosts  of  friends  ! 

The  bondsmen  of  the  world,  that  to  their  lords 
Are  bound  with  chains  of  iron,  unto  me 
Arc  knit  by  their  affections.  Be  it  so. 

From  kings  and  nobles  will  I  seek  no  more 
Aid,  friendship,  nor  alliance.  With  the  poor 
I  make  my  treaty,  and  the  heart  of  man  ' ' 

Sets  the  brood  seal  of  its  allemance  there. 

And  nitifics  the  compact.  Vassals,  serfs. 

Ye  that  are  bent  witn  unrequited  toil. 

Ye  that  have  whitened  in  the  dungeon's  darkness 
Through  years  that  knew  not  chan^  of  night  and  day — 
Tatterdemalions,  lodgers  in  the  hedge. 

Lean  beggars  with  raw  backs  and  rumbling  maws. 

Whose  poverty  wbs  whipped  for  starving  you,— 

1  hail  you  my  auiiliars  and  allies. 
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The  only  potentates  whose  help  I  crave  ! 

Richard  or  England,  thou  hast  slain  Jack  Straw; 

But  thou  hast  left  unquenched  the  vital  spark 
That  set  Jack  Straw  ou  fire.  The  spirit  lives  ; 

And,  as  when  he  of  Canterbury  fell, 

His  seat  was  filled  by  some  no  better  clerk. 

So  shall  John  Ball  that  slew  him  be  replaced : 

And  if  I  live  and  thrive,  these  English  lords 
Double  requital  shall  be  served  >vithal 
For  this  their  double-dealing.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  189 — 191. 

Wc  must  make  room  for  the  closing  scene,  which  needs  neither 
explanation  nor  comment. 

'VAN  RYK. 

'  Bring  her  a\vay.  Hark  !  hark  ! 

‘  TAOE. 

'  She  will  not  stir. 

Either  she  docs  not  hear  me  when  I  speak. 

Or  w  ill  not  seem  to  hear, 

'  VAN  RYK. 

'  Leave  her  to  me. 

Fly,  if  thou  lov’st  thy  life,  and  make  for  Ghent. 

[Exi/  Pack. 

Madam,  arouse  yourself ;  the  French  come  fast: 

Arouse  yourself,  sweet  lady  ;  fly  with  me. 

I  pray  you  hear :  it  was  his  last  command 
That  I  should  take  you  hence  to  Ghent  by  Olsen. 

'  ELENA. 

•  I  cannot  go  on  foot. 

‘  VAN  RYK. 

'  No,  lady,  no, 

Y ou  shall  not  need ;  horses  arc  close  at  hand. 

Let  me  but  take  you  hence.  I  pray  you  come. 

'  ELENA. 

‘  Take  him  then  too. 

‘  VAN  RYK. 

'  The  enemy  is  near* 

1  n  hot  pursuit ;  wc  cannot  take  tke  body. 

'  ELENA. 

‘  The  body  !  Oh  ! 

‘  Enter  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

'  DUKE  OF  burgundy. 

'  What  hideous  cry  was  that  ? 

What  are  vc  ?  Flemings  ?  Who  art  thou,  old  sir  ? 

Who  she  that  flung  that  hmg  funereal  note 
into  the  upjicr  sky  ?  Speak. 
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*  VAN  RYK. 

‘  What  I  am, 

Ymirsclf  have  spoken.  I  am,  as  you  said, 

Old  and  a  Fleming.  Younger  by  a  day 
I  could  have  wished  to  die ;  but  what  of  that  f 
For  death  to  be  behind-hand  but  a  day 
Is  but  a  little  grief. 

*  DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY. 

*  Well  said,  old  man. 

And  who  is  she  ? 

*  VAN  RYK. 

*  Sir,  she  is  not  a  Fleming. 

Enter  the  King,  the  Duke  op  Bourbon,  the  Earl  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  Sir  Fleurkant  of  Heurlee,  the  Constable,  Tris¬ 
tram  OF  Lestovet,  the  Lord  of  Coucy,  and  many  other  Lord* 
and  Knights,  with  Guards  and  Altctidants. 

*  KING. 

*  What  is  your  parley,  uncle ;  who  are  these  ? 

*  DUKE  OP  BURGUNDY. 

*  Your  majesty  shall  ask  them  that  yourself ; 

I  cannot  make  them  tell. 

'  KING. 

'  Come  on,  come  on ! 

WeVe  sent  a  hundred  men  to  search  the  held 
For  Artevelde's  dead  body. 

SIR  fleurrant. 

^  Sire,  for  that 

You  shall  need  seek  no  further ;  there  he  lies. 

*  KING. 

'  What,  say  you  so  ?  What !  this  Van  Artevelde  ? 

God’s  me  ?  how  sad  a  sight ! 

'  DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY. 

*  But  arc  you  sure  ? 

Lift  up  his  head. 

^  SIR  OLIVER  OF  CLI880N. 

*  Sir  Fleureant,  is  it  he  ? 

'  SIR  FLEUREANT. 

Sirs,  this  is  that  habiliment  of  flesh 
Which  clothed  the  spirit  of  Van  Artevelde 
Some  half  an  hour  agone.  Between  the  ribs  ' ' ' 
You’ll  And  a  wound,  whereof  so  much  of  this 

{Drawing  his  dagger) 

As  is  imbrued  with  blood,  denotes  the  depth. 

*  *  KING. 

'  Oh  me !  how' sad  and  temble  he  looks  ! 

He  hath  a  princely  countenance.  Alas ! 

I  would  he  might  have  lived,  and  taken  service 

Upon  the  better  sidel*  Vol.  II.  pp.  965-^268. 
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Wc  ncetl  not  tell  those  readers  wlio  can  ap])reciate  the  poetr\' 
which  is  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  nature,  that  this  ig 
|K)etry  of  the  most  genuine  quality  ;  and  he  who  does  not  feel  it 
to  Ikj  so,  may  assure  himself  that  there  is  something  in  poetry 
which  he  does  not  understand.  The  thrilling  exclamation  of 
Klena,  is  a  master  touch  ;  and  many  single  linea  and  passages  are 
marked  by  an  unimprovable  felicity  which  attest  the  hand  of 
genius.  The  Author's  versification  is  finely  tuned  to  the  old 
dramatic  measure ;  and  the  snatches  of  songs  introduced,  as  well 
as  more  particularly,  the  lyrical  ‘  Interlude,'  shew  that  he  is  free 
of  the  minstrel's  craft.  We  cannot  venture  to  predict  that  the 
present  |K>em  will  ensure  extensive  popularity,  but  Mr.  Taylor 
has  achieved  that  which  will  not  die.  Should  he  succeed  in  ob¬ 
taining  and  fixing  the  attention  and  applause  of  the  capricious, 
volatile  public,  his  will  l)e  an  enviable  and  beneficial  triumph. 
But  what  Wordsworth  says  of  the  Poet,  is  true  also  of  the  art 
and  its  productions  : 

— *  You  must  love  it  ere  to  you 

It  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love.* 

Some  over-sagacious  critics  have  discovered  in  this  Uoniancc 
a  latent  |H)litical  moral,  a  covert  satire  on  contemporary  persons 
and  things,  a  design  deeper  than  the  Author's  philosophy.  Wc 
cannot  pretend  to  equal  ]>enetration.  We  take  the  moral  as  wc 
find  it  on  the  surface, — the  genuine  lesson  of  history.  Artevcldc 
is,  ]>erha])s,  made  to  tower  too  far  above  bis  times  ;  and  yet  he  is 
l>elow  the  full  heroic  stature.  He  is  what  the  Poet  designed  to  make 
him, — a  character  of  mixed  and  earthly  elements,  acting  u|X)n  events 
and  circumstances  which  re-act  upon  the  agent,  modifying,  darken¬ 
ing,  tarnishing,  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  leaving, 
at  last,  the  man  how  altered  from  the  youth  !  AY  ho  would  be  an 
Artevelde  or  a  Cromwell  ?  Who  would  say  that,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances,  he  would  act  a  better  part  ?  Happy  is  he  who,  by 
a  wise  choice  of  circumstances,  and  }X)ssessing  the  faith  that  alone 
can  overcome  them,  can  ‘keep  himself  uns|K)ttcd  from  the  world.’ 
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